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Review and Acceptance Procedures 
SCOLT Dimension 

The procedures through which articles are reviewed and accepted for publi- 
cation in the proceedings volume of the Southern Conference on Language Teaching 
(SCOLT) begin with the submission of a proposal to present a session at the SCOLT 
Annual Conference. Once the members of the Program Committee have made 
their selections, the editor invites each presenter to submit the abstract of an article 
that might be suitable for publication in Dimension , the annual volume of confer- 
ence proceedings. 

Only those persons who present in person at the annual Joint Conference are 
eligible to have written versions of their presentations included in Dimension. 
Selected members of the Editorial Board first evaluate abstracts of the proposed 
articles. Those whose abstracts are accepted then receive copies of publication 
guidelines, which follow almost entirely the fifth edition of the Publication Manual 
of the American Psychological Association. Once the articles are received, the 
names and academic affiliations of the authors and information identifying schools 
and colleges cited in articles are removed from the manuscripts, and at least four 
members of the Editorial Board and the co-editors review each of them. Review- 
ers, all of whom are professionals committed to second language education, make 
one of four recommendations: (1) publish as is, (2) publish with minor revisions, 
(3) publish with significant rewriting, or (4) do not publish. 

The editors review the recommendations and notify all authors as to whether 
their articles will be printed. As a result of these review procedures, at least three 
individuals decide whether to include an oral presentation in the annual confer- 
ence, and at least five others read and approve each article that appears in 
Dimension. 
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Introduction 



Vll 



By selecting “Models for Excellence in Second Language Education” as the 
2003 conference theme, the Board of Directors of the Southern Conference on 
Language Teaching (SCOLT) demonstrated an eagerness to invite from our col- 
leagues at all levels, K-12 through post-secondary, presentations describing 
successful programs in one or more language areas. Through the use of the term 
“second language,” as opposed to “foreign language,” we further hoped to rein- 
force our commitment to the belief that language study must be respected as an 
integral part of mainstream education and not be treated as a peripheral field of 
study 

The article that opens the present volume provides a smooth transition from 
SCOLT's focus on technology at our 2002 conference to this year's “Models for 
Excellence” theme. In “The Transnational Classroom: Connecting People, Lan- 
guages, and Cultures,” Lourdes Sanchez-Lopez and Jessica Ramos-Harthun 
describe an innovative summer project in which two groups of students at the 
University of Alabama at Birmingham (UAB) communicated with one another 
through cyberspace. Participants in a study-abroad program in Costa Rica shared 
both their firsthand observations and personal reactions to life in the Central Ameri- 
can republic, while students enrolled in a Spanish course on UAB's home campus 
explored Costa Rica through research and by reading e-mail from their fellow 
students abroad. Meanwhile, these same students kept their peers abroad informed 
with respect to events both on their local campus and in the national news. Be- 
cause extensive program evaluation confirmed that the experience proved to be 
fruitful for both groups from a motivational and linguistic viewpoint, it will be 
repeated with some modifications in the near future. 

Discussions of community-based and sendee learning projects have recently 
dominated discussions in many secondary schools and colleges. Educators at all 
levels have sought practical ways through which classroom content and course 
and program objectives may be integrated through the involvement of students in 
projects that address specific community needs in realistic ways. Two of the ar- 
ticles included in this volume of Dimension discuss such efforts. In “Creating a 
Language Learning Community Within and Beyond the Classroom,” Denise 
Overfield describes a Medical Spanish course designed for a group of students 
enrolled in the first year of the nursing program at the State University of West 
Georgia. Overfield outlines both the organizational framework established for the 
experience and the hands-on activities essential to the implementation of the ven- 
ture. She further provides reflections upon the success of the initial undertaking 
and suggests ways in which the program might be modified in the future. 

Bctina Kaplan and Teresa Perez-Gamboa report on a very different approach 
to integrating language study into the community through activities beyond the 
confines of the conventional classroom. In “Stepping Out of the Classroom to 
Increase Spanish Language Skills and Cultural Awareness,” the authors describe 
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an innovative project that provided an opportunity for students of Spanish at the 
University of Georgia to interact with pupils at a nearby elementary school with a 
significant Hispanic population, thus providing mutual benefits for students at 
what might normally be considered polar extremes of the educational spectrum. 

Subsequent to the initial euphoria surrounding the widespread accessibility 
of such technological tools as the World Wide Web, e-mail, and chat rooms, there 
developed in some educational circles the realization that without appropriate 
monitoring, modern marvels might easily be misused by students and teachers 
alike. Hardware and software have become increasingly available to language learn- 
ers at all levels and in most schools, yet many teachers have found themselves 
perplexed as to how to harness such innovations in the most productive ways. 
Lara Lomicka, Gillian Lord, and Melanie Manzer provide ample evidence that, 
far from being merely trendy, the incorporation of technology into the curriculum 
has become virtually essential to the success of many contemporary second lan- 
guage programs. In “Merging Foreign Language Theory and Practice in Designing 
Technology-Based Tasks,” the authors outline a variety of pedagogically sound 
tasks easily accessible on the World Wide Web or through Computer-Mediated 
Communication. The chief value of the article perhaps is that it provides practical 
advice as to how technology may best serve the needs of the successful language 
teacher. 

Equally concerned with the question as to how to make scientific innovation 
truly respond to the goals of the modem communicative classroom, Janet Flewelling 
addresses a very specific dimension of technology in “Creating Narrated Multi- 
media Presentations in the Second and Foreign Language Class.” After providing 
ample pedagogical justification for the inclusion of such projects in the curricu- 
lum, she describes software appropriate for a number of specific activities and 
suggests assignments appropriate for different levels and groups of students. 

No longer content to let the roadmap for one's place in our profession remain 
as entry through some type of initial certification process and renewal via the 
completion of a set number of courses at speci fied intervals in one's career, many 
states and professional organizations have demanded greater commitment from 
those who wish to be viewed as committed second language teachers. Carmen 
Chaves Tesser and Marty Abbott address a timely issue in our profession through 
their contribution, “INTASC Model Foreign Language Standards for Beginning 
Teacher Licensing and Development.” The authors provide background as to how 
INTASC (Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium) came into 
being, explain how it relates to NCATE (the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education) and NBPTS (National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards) certification, and outline its 10 core principles. 

Despite the fervent wishes of numerous educators that those seeking to teach 
at the K-12 levels would follow “traditional” certification routes, record numbers 
of novice teachers, particularly in the field of second language education, con- 
tinue to enter our profession in far less conventional ways. In “Alternative Teacher 
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Preparation Programs in Foreign Languages," Anja Bemardy and Elaine McAllister 
tackle an issue that is at once timely, controversial, and quite unlikely to disap- 
pear. The authors provide surprising data and background information documenting 
the current reality and explain how one institution, Kennesaw State University, 
has attempted to develop a special program to address both the needs of schools 
and the willingness of prospective teachers who have not chosen to enter the pro- 
fession in the traditional way. 

Although group study abroad programs for teachers of Spanish are not unique, 
such ventures most commonly consist of travel to Spain or Mexico, advanced 
study of language and culture, site visits to well-known locations, and often 
homestay experiences. Two features, however, distinguish the program outlined 
by Sue Barry in “Group Study Abroad and Thematic Units": the fact that it takes 
place in Pern, a locale far less likely to be visited by Spanish teachers than Mexico 
or Spain, and the expectation that all participants prepare and share teaching units 
based on their experiences abroad. Following her reflections upon the model pro- 
gram and some suggestions for possible future modifications, Barry offers as an 
appendix to her article samples of two of the projects that best demonstrate the 
objectives of this unusual venture. 

The editors of Dimension now invite you to read and enjoy this year's contri- 
butions. We are eager as well to have you consider submitting a proposal for a 
presentation at our 2004 conference in Mobile and, if your idea is accepted, to 
consider developing the presentation into an article for possible inclusion in next 
year’s volume of proceedings. 

The Co-Editors: 

Lee Bradley 

Valdosta State University 
Valdosta, GA 



Maurice Cherry 
Furman University 
Greenville, SC 
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The Transnational Classroom: 
Connecting People, Languages, 
and Cultures 



Lourdes Sanchez-Lopez 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham 

Jessica Ramos-Harthun 

California Lutheran University 



Abstract 



With the aid of computer technology and students 'firsthand experi- 
ences, the Transnational Classroom (TC), a pilot innovative project 
created and developed at the University of Alabama at Birmingham 
(UAB), was implemented in the summer of 2002 for a duration of three 
and a half weeks. The participants were two groups of students from the 
Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures: a study-abroad group 
in Costa Rica and a Spanish class on the U.S. campus. The main objec- 
tive of the project was to give the U.S. campus students the opportunity to 
participate in the foreign culture through their peers’ experiences and 
thereby to raise their desire to participate in a study-abroad experience 
themselves and to continue studying Spanish. Participants engaged in 
daily e-mail communication in Spanish and a weekly photograph ex- 
change. As was envisioned, the TC resulted in a positive outcome. 
Evaluations, journals, and portfolios showed that the “ appetite "for study- 
abroad programs was enhanced, and the students in Costa Rica examined 
their own experiences with greater appreciation. Following the comple- 
tion of this pilot project, the original model was revised and modified for 
future Transnational Classrooms. 



Background 

Globalization and cultural awareness are terms that most societies address 
daily at work, at school, and in the community at large. The Standards for Foreign 
Language Learning (National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project, 
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1999), in which we find the goals of Communication , Communities, Cultures , 
Comparisons , and Connections, were created and defined to delineate what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do in a foreign language. Nevertheless, the 
teaching tools that many teachers work with and the teaching-learning environ- 
ment itself are often insufficient to reach these goals. 

Today many teachers of language and culture find that technology is a first- 
rate tool that students can use to reach out to other cultures. It makes a significant 
contribution to bridging the distance between language learners and the target 
culture by linking students to other target-culture language speakers and to target- 
language texts (Gongleswski. 1999). In recent years, numerous studies have 
analyzed the pros and cons of using computer technology (Cronje, 200 1 ; Glisan et 
al., 1998; Goodman, 2002; Semones & Chism, 2001; Spanos et al.. 2001; Winer 
& Cooperstock, 2002), videoconferencing (Palmer, 2001 ), and e-mail correspon- 
dence (Cifuentes & Shih, 2001; Gonzalez-Bueno & Perez, 2002; Yu & Yu, 2002) 
for educational purposes. All such studies generally conclude that the benefits of 
technology for the language teaching and learning process are numerous. 

Acknowledging the fact that higher education’s responsibility to educate stu- 
dents about the world is greater than ever (Green & Baer, 2001 ), the authors believe 
that study-abroad programs should be continuously promoted. Study abroad is 
often accepted as one of the best opportunities to use foreign language skills and 
increase cultural competence beyond the classroom. Yet there are barriers affect- 
ing study-abroad programs. In their study, Green and Baer (2001) concluded that 
48% of high-school seniors headed to 4-year colleges expressed an interest in 
studying abroad; however, less than 3% actually participate in study-abroad pro- 
grams at some time during their college careers. It would be useful to know the 
explanation for this alarming gap. Is cost the major barrier? Do requirements in 
many majors prevent credit for study abroad? If students go abroad, is it possible 
to fulfill the requirements for graduation? Do advisors encourage such experi- 
ences? 

Lange, Klee, Paige, and Yershova (1998) argue that culture is the core of 
language acquisition. Therefore, one of the biggest challenges for the foreign lan- 
guage teacher is to engage students actively in the cultural tongue by affording 
meaningful interaction with native speakers from the target culture. Study abroad 
in an immersion setting is an effective way to accelerate and increase language 
proficiency and cultural competence, the main academic goals of a language pro- 
gram. While cultural interaction can be practiced by having a cross-cultural e-mail 
exchange between keypals from the target country and students of the target lan- 
guage, as proposed by Jogan, Heredia, and Aguilera (2001), the Transnational 
Classroom (TC) adds another dimension of meaningful interaction. TC connects 
classrooms or groups of students through daily e-mail correspondence highlight- 
ing the benefits of an immersion setting and the “real world” experiences of students 
abroad. Students on campus can relate to their peers’ experiences abroad and vice 



versa. 
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Moreover, according to Vygotsky (1978), our interpretation of the world is 
derived largely from the social environment in which we experience events, an 
idea that directly connects with the main focus of this study: Language students 
should achieve cultural awareness, and language teachers should find new and 
effective ways such as study abroad to promote it. 

In agreement with Cifuentes and Shih (2001 ), the authors believe that social 
constructivist pedagogy can foster both learning how to teach and language acqui- 
sition. At the same time, collaborative learning can foster construction of meaning. 
And finally, technology can foster collaboration and learning about culture. These 
three assumptions clearly support the project in that technology, peer teaching, 
and a study-abroad program become the key elements of a cultural teaching/leam- 
ing process. 

The Project: Description and Method 

The TC engaged two groups of students from the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literatures at the University of Alabama at Birmingham (UAB): the 
study-abroad group in Costa Rica (enrolled in courses SPA 190/290/390/490/590) 
and an on-campus advanced Spanish conversational group (enrolled in courses 
SPA 416/516). With the aid of computer technology and students’ firsthand expe- 
riences, the TC was implemented in the summer of 2002 for three and a half weeks 
and was designed to reach six primary objectives: 

1 . To give study-abroad students the opportunity to share firsthand ex- 
periences with U.S. campus students through daily e-mail 
correspondence in the target language while receiving the latest news 
from their homeland. 

Rationale : Having students write in Spanish about their own experi- 
ences while they are living them encourages a prompt reflection on 
and review of their daily activities. Recording their experiences helps 
students realize the gains obtained within a study-abroad program 
and makes them appreciate every moment spent. Another of the TC’s 
main objectives is to keep study-abroad students informed about the 
current news and happenings on both the local and national levels. 

2. To give U.S. campus students the opportunity to participate in the 
foreign culture by sharing the experiences of study-abroad students 
through daily e-mail correspondence. 

Rationale : Despite the interest of students in participating in study- 
abroad programs, the number of students who actually go abroad is 
small. The implementation of TC within study-abroad programs will 
offer U.S. campus students the opportunity to participate in the for- 
eign culture. 
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3. To increase the desire of students on the U.S. campus to participate 
in a study-abroad experience. 

Rationale : Increasing students' desire to participate in study-abroad 
programs should be an objective of institutions of higher education 
eager to enhance global learning. U.S. campus students can easily 
identify with their keypal partners abroad and thereby more easily 
visualize themselves as study-abroad students. 

4. To engage students in interesting e-mail exchanges in the target lan- 
guage about aspects of foreign culture leading to class discussions 
that will (a) increase students' real-life vocabulary, (b) improve their 
real-life conversational skills, and (c) enhance their interest in for- 
eign cultures. 

Rationale : The authors are in agreement with Chavez (1997), who 
believes that if the student is to enjoy writing in the target language, 
second language teachers should make writing a pleasant experi- 
ence for the student. By being of the same age group and of the same 
academic background, students abroad and on campus are able to 
relate easily to one another and are furthermore encouraged to be- 
come involved in peer teaching. 

5. To promote multicultural awareness and understanding of the ben- 
efits of study-abroad programs. 

Rationale : Many institutions aim for global learning or global com- 
petence, elements often included in their mission statements, yet few 
of them have achieved the strategies associated with such goals. The 
TC is appropriate for a curriculum with global perspectives. 

6. To promote peer teaching and learning through continuous student 
feedback. 

Rationale : Nolan, Levy, and Constantine (1996) note that peer edu- 
cation programs are popular, especially because of their 
cost-effectiveness, role-modeling function, “peer credibility factor," 
and ability to meet the diverse needs of students. Promoting peer 
teaching and learning through continuous feedback helps develop 
the students' responsibility and active involvement in the learning 
process. Students become more aware of the importance of correc- 
tive feedback since they have the chance to be both authors of their 
own work and editors of someone else’s. 

The Transnational Classroom in Costa Rica 

The Transnational Classroom was implemented within the Study Abroad Pro- 
gram to Costa Rica offered by UAB's Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literatures during the intensive mini-term in May 2002. The group of participants 
in this program included 12 full-time UAB students, 10 of whom were majoring 
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or minoring in Spanish. Six students were at the intermediate level, four at the 
advanced-low level, and two at the novice-high level. At a difficult time for en- 
couraging students to travel abroad because of prevalent worldwide political issues, 
recruiting 12 students was not an easy task. However, an intense marketing strat- 
egy focusing on the attractiveness of the selected country and a well-organized 
and detailed preprogram plan proved successful. The TC in Costa Rica was a 
meaningful component of the study-abroad program. 

The three-and-a-half-week language immersion program in Costa Rica con- 
sisted of four intensive hours of Spanish daily at a well-established institution, the 
Centro Panamericano de Idiomas. The program took place at two different loca- 
tions of the school: San Joaquin de Flores (Heredia) during the first 2 weeks and 
Potrero (Flamingo-Guanacaste) during the 3rd and final week of the program. A 
suburb of Heredia, San Joaquin de Flores is popular among those who wish to be 
away from the traffic, pollution, and stress of the city yet still want the advantage 
of easy access to Costa Rica's capital, San Jose. Students were living with Costa 
Rican families and had the opportunity to engage in local customs and social ac- 
tivities with their host families. It was essential to screen the host families for size, 
parental occupation, and interests in order to allow for a better match with pro- 
spective students. The Costa Rican institution secured prospective home-stay host 
families who took an active interest in the participants by providing ample interac- 
tions with them. Frequent trips away from the class helped students digest the 
4-hour-per-day intensive language sessions at the school. As part of the experien- 
tial learning component, students visited the Britt Coffee Plantation and Museum, 
learning about the history and impact of the coffee industry in the country. They 
toured the cities of San Jose and Heredia and visited major tourist attraction sites, 
including the Poas and Arenal volcanoes. La Paz and La Fortuna waterfalls, the 
hot springs of Tabacon, and the surrounding rain forest. They also visited Puerto 
Viejo, a village on the Atlantic coast, and were able to experience the Caribbean 
culture of Costa Rica. In the final week, the group traveled to the village of Potrero 
in Flamingo-Guanacaste, on the Pacific side of Costa Rica, to finish the program. 
Directly on the coast, the setting around the school revealed a more rural and 
relaxed atmosphere. Thus, students had the opportunity to see and compare differ- 
ent lifestyles of the Costa Rican people by living with an urban family in San 
Joaquin de Flores and a rural one in Potrero. Afternoon lessons of Latin dance and 
Costa Rican cooking were also part of the weekly activity schedule. Advanced 
students conducted oral interviews with local people, personnel in institutions, 
and individuals in the private business sector on a topic of the students’ own inter- 
est, selected and approved by UAB faculty prior to departure. The language program 
was also enriched by structured afternoon group discussions on cultural topics 
offered by UAB faculty on site. 

The students’ journals functioned as an extension of the TC by encouraging 
them to select ideas and report, translate, and transmit all of the experiences abroad 
to the UAB campus classroom via e-mail. Students used their journal notes and 
rewrote the most valuable ones for inclusion in their e-mails and reflection papers. 
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In both form and content, the e-mails and TC reflection papers were ultimately 
more polished projects than the daily journals. Prior to departure, each student 
was assigned fixed dates to send one e-mail to the U.S. campus from Costa Rica. 
Every day for the duration of the program, one student wrote and sent an e-mail to 
the U.S. classroom and included copies for each of the TC participants and for 
both professors on site. The e-mails recorded topics such as Costa Rican vocabu- 
lary (e.g., pura vi da or “I’m doing great; life cannot be better,’' mae or “dude,” 
macha or “blonde girl,” tuane s or “too nice,” etc.), typical foods (e.g., gallo pinto 
[rice and beans] and casado [meat, rice and beans]), geographic locations and 
their characteristics (e.g., the Pacific coast vs. the Valle Central and the Atlantic 
coast, or Flamingo-Potrero, Heredia-San Joaquin de Flores, Limon-Puerto Viejo), 
climate, life with host families, daily school schedules, social life, folklore, and 
comparisons between the native and foreign cultures. E-mails included colorful 
digital pictures of visited areas and excursions, indoor and outdoor activities, class- 
room activities, recipes for popular Costa Rican dishes, lyrics of songs, and so 
forth. TC e-mails, photographs, journals, and all material exchanged by both groups 
were included in final portfolios. 

The Transnational Classroom in the United States 

The TC was implemented in the Advanced Conversational Spanish class (SPA 
416/516) offered in the Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures during 
the intensive mini-term in May 2002. The class was made up of 10 undergraduate 
Spanish majors and 8 graduate students completing work in Spanish education for 
the M.Ed. degree. The class met 5 days a week, 3 hours a day for 3 weeks. One of 
the components of the class was the TC, which comprised 20% of the final grade, 
as was the case for the group in Costa Rica. 

All U.S. participants received a daily e-mail from one of the students in Costa 
Rica. In groups they read the e-mail and discussed it. There were often references 
to personal experiences and linguistic expressions (e.g., pura vida) that the stu- 
dents in Costa Rica had just learned. The e-mails also answered questions that the 
U.S. campus group had formulated on previous days. Finally, the U.S. students 
prepared questions for the next day. Some of the questions referred to religious, 
family, educational, or political issues. As a final step, students discussed in groups 
the grammar in the messages. Afterwards, they sent feedback to the students in 
Costa Rica. Everybody received a copy of each of the e-mail exchanges (texts and 
photographs) to keep all participants and the two professors informed about the 
ongoing activities at both ends of the TC. There was a Costa Rican map in the U.S. 
classroom on which U.S. students tracked the study-abroad group in order to have 
a visual image of location and enhance their geographical knowledge. 

With the objective of bringing real-life experiences to the classroom, students 
had one Costa Rican party per week in the classroom. The first was a tropical fruit 
party to which each student brought a tropical fruit or drink (e.g.. papaya, mango, 
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guarana, melon, grapefruit, kiwi, etc.) to share. The second was a dinner party. 
The on-campus students asked the students abroad to send the Costa Rican recipes 
that they were learning in their cooking class. Students from the U.S. classroom 
cooked gal/o pinto (rice and beans), papas Jlngidas (baked potatoes), arroz con 
polio (rice and chicken), etc. and brought the food to the dinner party. The third 
was a farewell party at which students ate Costa Rican food, drank typical Costa 
Rican juices, and danced to Costa Rican music they had located on the Internet. 
Digital photographs were taken at each of the three parties and were immediately 
sent to Costa Rica. 

As a final step, students were asked to submit a TC portfolio, which included 
a compilation of the materials about Costa Rica gathered during the term (e-mails, 
photographs, maps, music, and recipes) and one reflection paper for each of the 3 
weeks. 

Results 

The TC was evaluated via five different tasks: daily e-mails and discussions, 
weekly reflection papers, a final oral exam, a portfolio, and a written evaluation 
form provided to the students in both groups at the end of the project. The purpose 
of the five tasks was to learn more about students’ perceptions of the target cul- 
ture, their level of knowledge about the target culture after the project had been 
completed, and their evaluation of the project itself. 

Students and professors engaged in daily conversations about the e-mails, 
which led to intriguing class discussions. Participants in Costa Rica experienced 
the culture directly, while participants in the U.S. experienced it through their 
peers from the other side of the TC. In Costa Rica, the last 15 minutes of each 
language class were dedicated to the TC, while in the U.S., 30 minutes in each 
class were devoted to it. 

Participants were asked to write weekly reflection papers on the TC, which 
were included in the final portfolio. Students were encouraged to answer honestly, 
as their responses would allow the authors to gather more reliable information for 
research purposes. Some of the most repeated positive aspects that participants on 
both sides included in their reflection papers were that the TC ( 1 ) allowed students 
to get firsthand information about a country without their being present, (2) was 
an excellent tool for learning language and culture, (3) required the constant use of 
Spanish for communication with peers, (4) fostered the exchange of cultural in- 
formation in a nontraditional way, and (5) was fun. On the other hand, participants 
found some flaws in the pilot experiment. Study-abroad participants criticized the 
limited computer access and slow Internet connections, felt that the cultural ex- 
changes should be more equitable, and believed that they should be benefiting 
more from the TC. 

As part of the final oral exam, all students were evaluated on their knowledge 
of the Costa Rican culture as well as of country-specific idiomatic expressions and 
their general command of the Spanish language. Since the students abroad had 
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participated physically in the target culture, they were generally more emotional 
when they expressed their understanding of the culture. On the other hand, the on- 
campus students talked about their knowledge and understanding of Costa Rican 
culture from the point of view of an outsider who is very interested in learning 
more and visiting the country. 

The portfolio was a crucial element for evaluating the students and the TC. 
Participants were given guidelines in order to ensure the inclusion of specific ele- 
ments: e-mails and photographs from both sides of the TC, recipes, maps, music 
and lyrics, newspaper articles, and reflection papers. Evaluation of the portfolio 
was based upon its organization and presentation, adequacy of the commentary 
provided to the partner abroad, lists of vocabulary and new structures expressed 
by the study abroad keypal, and reflective commentary on the TC experience in 
general. 

Using a 5-point scale (with “5” being the highest rating), TC participants 
were asked to rate the extent to which they felt the TC component had increased 
their knowledge and appreciation of cultural diversity and study-abroad programs. 
As expected, the TC resulted in a positive outcome, as Table 1, below, suggests. 
See Appendix A for the content of the form. 



Table 1 



Objectives of the Transnational Classroom 


U.S. 


Costa 


campus 


Rica 


1 . To give students studying abroad the opportunity 

to share firsthand experiences with U.S. campus 
students through daily e-mail correspondence, 
while receiving the latest news from their homeland. 


N/A 


3.5 


2. To give U.S. campus students the opportunity to 

participate in the foreign culture by sharing the 
experiences of study-abroad students through daily 
e-mail correspondence. 


5 


N/A 


3. To raise U.S. campus students' desire to study abroad. 


5 


N/A 


4. To have students engaged in interesting e-mail con- 

versations about aspects of foreign culture that lead to 
class discussions. These discussions will (a) increase 
students' real-life vocabulary, (b) enhance their 
real-life conversational-skills, and (c) enhance their 
interest in foreign cultures. 


5 


3.8 


5. To promote multicultural awareness and under- 

standing of the benefits of study-abroad programs. 


5 


5 


6. To promote peer teaching and learning by continuous 

feedback 


5 


4 
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The results of the evaluations clearly suggest one important conclusion: The 
on-campus group benefited more from the project. On-campus participants gave 
the highest rating to all the achievements, a reaction that may suggest that they 
were aware of the fact that they would have never experienced so much real-life 
foreign culture in a regular language class. The results also indicate that on-cam- 
pus students appreciated the peer teaching and learning process in which they had 
been involved and understood its pedagogical purpose. Most importantly, the stu- 
dents’ evaluations also show that the desire to study abroad was enhanced among 
the on-campus students, while students in Costa Rica examined their own experi- 
ences with greater appreciation. 

On the other hand, ratings of the participants in Costa Rica suggest that they 
were not completely satisfied with the amount or quality of the information re- 
ceived from the U.S. campus participants; the e-mail conversations that they were 
engaged in were not as interesting for them as for their peers on the U.S. campus; 
and they did not feel that they had benefited from the peer-learning process as 
much as their peers in the U.S. 

Reflection and New Suggestions for Future TCs 

Jogan. Heredia, and Aguilera (2001 ) emphasize the importance of cross-cul- 
tural e-mail exchange and believe that students' purposeful communication with a 
peer abroad leads to a sense of continuous discovery and an ongoing gathering of 
cultural information in an authentic communicative situation. The TC vehicle of 
exchange or key condition that produced the outcome is technology. Current ad- 
vances in technology offer new opportunities for foreign language students around 
the globe to interact in meaningful ways with individuals fr om the target-language 
culture. The available technology in this experimental project included e-mail and 
discussion boards. More advanced technologies such as videoconferencing could 
be implemented in the future. Despite all the benefits of the continuous exchange, 
students and professors had to cope with certain technological difficulties that had 
not been predicted, such as slow Internet connections. In Costa Rica the number 
of computers at the school was limited, and when students used other facilities, 
such as the now popular Internet cafes, they sometimes became frustrated by the 
slow and saturated Internet connections. 

The TC is a way to build responsibility among students through peer-teaching 
experiences. Study-abroad students in the elementary and intermediate levels of 
Spanish were able to teach advanced U.S. campus students specific vocabulary 
and idiomatic expressions, as well as cultural issues and knowledge gained during 
their stay abroad. Most students in the Costa Rican program realized that their role 
as active participants, witnesses, and reporters of their own experiences was of 
great value to their audience at home, who were participating in the study-abroad 
program without being abroad. The on-campus students also realized the impor- 
tance of providing constructive feedback, support, and updates from home to their 
peers in the target culture. 
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In addition, the TC has proven to be an efficient way of promoting and mar- 
keting study-abroad programs. When the pilot project finished, all the participants 
in the U.S. classroom expressed their desire to participate in future programs, and 
many indicated that they would enroll in the near future. 

After having completed the pilot TC, the authors suggest revising and modi- 
fying the original model. The experience itself, in conjunction with the students’ 
suggestions and the professors’ review of the results, indicates that the following 
modifications could improve future TCs: 

1. Besides e-mail, more advanced technologies such as 
videoconferencing could be implemented. Because of limited re- 
sources and time restrictions, students were unable to use 
videoconferencing, although this element was part of the original 
plan. Whenever possible, videoconferencing should be incoiporated. 
Because of the nature of this technological component, 
videoconferencing could give all participants on both sides of the 
TC a more visual impression of belonging to the same classroom, 
where students can see and hear one another in ‘heal time.” 

2. For longer programs, the U.S. campus students and the study-abroad 
students could be paired instead of reporting to the whole classroom. 
One-to-one communication is recommended for a longer study- 
abroad program since e-mails exchanged could be done once a week. 

A longer program could foster a deeper relationship among students. 
However, for short programs, one-to-one communication is discour- 
aged, since students abroad want to spend as much time outside of 
the instructional environment as possible and are reluctant to spend 
too much time in front of a computer on a daily basis. 

3. Nine of the participants from both sides suggested that meeting the 
participants from the other side of the TC before the project started 
would have been very beneficial and would have turned the project 
into a more personal activity, similar to a friend-to-friend e-mail ex- 
change. Professors could arrange a meeting with all the participants 
from both groups prior to departure to make the first contact pos- 
sible. 

4. The authors believe that all the language classrooms on campus could 
benefit from the TC concurrently. Although only one group on 
campus should be interacting actively in the TC project (to prevent 
the project from becoming impersonal), the rest of the classes on 
campus could be receiving all of the information exchanges. In this 
case, the benefit would be multiplied by as many students as the 
language program has at that particular moment. All the students 
could be learning about the foreign culture in a much more intriguing 
and enjoyable way. Class discussions could be held as warm-ups for 
every class. 
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5. The authors believe that further research on how to balance the qual- 
ity of the exchanges is needed. One potential way of making the 
experience more equitable could be by implementing a “Research 
and Find” game, which would be carried out by the participants on 
the U.S. campus. This game should be based on historical and cul- 
tural facts that the on-campus students would research and 
communicate to their peers abroad for confirmation. 

Conclusion 

This article has described the creation and implementation of an innovative 
pilot project that engaged a study-abroad group in Costa Rica and a Spanish class 
on the U.S. campus, both from the Department of Foreign Languages and Litera- 
tures at UAB. For the duration of three and a half weeks, participants engaged in 
the TC, a cultural and linguistic peer teaching and learning process through daily 
e-mail correspondence in Spanish and photograph exchanges. Results suggest that, 
overall, the pilot project was a success in many ways since it achieved most of the 
objectives of the experiment. However, the authors believe that some revisions, 
including the use of videoconferencing, pre- and post-program meetings for all 
participants, and the implementation of the project in a longer study-abroad pro- 
gram should be considered in order to improve future TCs. 

The proposed TC provides foreign language teachers an opportunity to re- 
structure the cultural component of the curriculum for U.S. universities offering a 
study-abroad program on a regular basis. 
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Appendix A 

Transnational Classroom Evaluation Form 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham 

Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 

The Transnational Classroom Assessment 

Summer 2002 

You are a graduate / undergraduate student, (circle one) 

Please evaluate from 1 to 5 (5 being the highest) the achievement of the objectives 

of the TC: 

1. To give students studying abroad the opportunity to share firsthand ex- 
periences with U.S. campus students through daily e-mail correspondence 
in the target language while receiving the latest news from their home- 
land. 

2. To give U.S. campus students the opportunity to participate in the for- 
eign culture by sharing study-abroad students' experiences by daily e-mail 
correspondence. 

3. To make U.S. campus students want to study abroad. 

4. To engage students in interesting e-mail conversations in the target lan- 
guage about the foreign culture that lead to class discussions. These 
discussions will (a) increase students' real-life vocabulary, (b) enhance 
students' real-life conversational-skills, and (c) enhance students' inter- 
est in foreign cultures. 

5. To promote multicultural awareness and the benefits of study abroad. 

6. To promote peer teaching and learning by continuous feedback. 



Please answer the questions below, using extra paper if necessary: 

Did you enjoy the project? Why/why not? 

What did you like the most and the least about the TC? 

How much did you learn about the foreign country and culture? 
Would you like to participate in a study-abroad program in the future? 
Do you have any suggestions for future Transnational Classrooms? 
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Appendix B 

E-mail Assignments 

Studv-Abroad Students: 

1) Write about trip experiences and excursions (geography, biodiversity, land- 
scape, etc.). 

2) Journal first impressions about your host family, neighborhood, town, school, 
people, and the study-abroad group. 

3) Visit local markets and experiment the taste of new exotic fruits (wash them 
before eating them!). 

4) How is your typical daily life with your host family? Compare it with your 
life at home. 

5) What are the main cultural differences between Costa Rica and the U.S. (in- 
teraction among people on the street, activities during the day, timing, etc.)? 

On-Campus Students: 

1 ) What are the most important events that have evolved at UAB, Alabama, and/ 
or the United States since the departure of study-abroad participants to Costa 
Rica? 

2) Find a Costa Rican informant in the community. Invite him/her to the U.S. 
classroom to confirm and/or contrast the study-abroad students' perceptions 
about the Costa Rican culture with his/her own. 

3) Research country facts (population, type of government, main industry, etc.). 
Ask the study-abroad group to confirm your findings. 

4) Initiate a “Research and Find" game by doing initial research, formulating 
questions, and comparing and contrasting the answers from the study-abroad 
group with your own research. 
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Creating a Language Learning Community 
Within and Beyond the Classroom 

Denise M. Overfield 

State University of West Georgia 



Abstract 



This article describes an interdisciplinary project that joins a popu- 
lar curricular model, the learning community, with an increasingly 
popular pedagogical technique, community-based learning . The combi- 
nation of the two gives students the opportunity to use language as both 
an object of and tool for learning, thus situating language at the heart of 
the learning experience. The development of a learning community cre- 
ates a curricular space in which faculty and students work together as 
novices and experts in a specific situation to resolve linguistic and socio- 
cultural issues. This article presents the field experience of lst-year 
nursing students who were enrolled in a medical Spanish class. 



Background 

The shift in language teaching and research from a structure-oriented approach 
to one that emphasizes the nature of interaction has been well documented and is 
largely the result of researchers' having approached language learning from a so- 
ciocultural theory vantage point (Brooks & Donato, 1994; Donato and McCormick, 
1994; Hall, 1995). This research is based largely on the work of the psychologist 
Vygotsky (1978), who maintained that social interaction is the essence of learn- 
ing. 

The 1 999 Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 2 1st Century (Na- 
tional Standards in Foreign Language Education Project [NSFLEP]) based on a 
growing body of Vygotskean-based research, conceptualized this shift by empha- 
sizing a framework for communicative modes (interpersonal, interpretive, and 
presentational) instead of the traditional four skills of reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking. These modes emphasize that the form language takes depends greatly 
on the reason it is being used. As Gifford and Mullaney (1999) point out, the 
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Standards highlight the social aspect of language by positioning it directly “at the 
heart of human experience” (NSFLEP, 1999, p. 7). 

However, in spite of such recognition of the centrality of language and, there- 
fore, the importance of foreign language learning, classroom practices often do 
not reflect this priority. In a report of the Language Mission Project, Maxwell, 
Johnson, and Sperling (1999) declared that “there are compelling indicators that 
foreign language programs in higher education are in a state of crisis” (p. 46) 
because of the inability of many programs to make connections that demonstrate 
the importance of language study within and across disciplines. Maxwell et al. 
blamed at least part of this problem on time, money, and class size constraints that 
may hinder even the best efforts of faculty. 

The result is that language study may be viewed as something apart from 
other academic programs and extracurricular pursuits, a perception that is in direct 
opposition to the notion that language is at the heart of human experience. While 
the Standards emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of language, particularly in 
the “Connections” dimension, the reality at the postsecondary level is that the 
development of beginning language courses that attempt to encompass Standards 
beyond that of “Communication” are often frustrated. 

This article explores how the model of the freshman learning community (LC) 
may be used to create a curricular space for community-based learning (CBL). By 
linking the LC model with CBL, faculty members are better able to exploit the 
dual purpose of using CBL in a language classroom: everyone involved receives 
multiple opportunities to explore both facets of language and facets of society in a 
variety of ways. The interdisciplinary nature of language gives language study the 
potential to become a crucial component of the lst-year experience. 

The Learning Community Model 

The LC model may take a number of forms in a university curriculum, and it 
may do so at any time during a student’s academic career. The discussion here will 
focus on the freshman LC and its various manifestations. 

The freshman LC focuses on linking courses in the core curriculum with a 
select group of students. One way that this focus can be achieved is by designat- 
ing a certain number of seats (25, for instance) in a series of large courses and 
allotting these designated spaces to the same group of lst-year students taking 
those classes. In this manner the same group of students will enroll together in the 
same set of courses. This type of course is a non-dedicated section, and the method 
described is most common in large universities where freshman take introductory 
courses with large enrollments. Another method is to use the dedicated section, in 
which the same group of students enrolls in the same courses together, but no 
other students are allowed to register for them. 

Many institutions use a combination of dedicated and non-dedicated sections 
to design their LCs. Courses the students in the LC take are most often themati- 
cally based. Students may enroll in a cluster of core courses that faculty design in 
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order to focus on a particular topic. For instance, at the State University of West 
Georgia, students have had the opportunity to enroll in a LC that focused on His- 
panic cultures and included courses in such disciplines as literature, Spanish, 
political science, and anthropology (Overfield, 2002). 

The reasons for incorporating the LC model into an institution’s curriculum 
vary greatly. Studies indicate that students who participate in LCs continue their 
post-secondary studies at a higher rate than do similar students in a traditional 
curriculum (Tinto, 2000). Indeed, the improvement of retention rates from the 
freshman to the sophomore year is a commonly cited reason for the development 
of LCs. Of 102 LC profiles listed in the National Learning Communities Direc- 
tory, almost 70% were developed to improve retention. At least 35% of those 
listed were developed to increase the graduation rate. Such objectives are not 
overly optimistic. At the State University of West Georgia, for example, lst-year 
students participating in five learning communities had a retention rate of 72.07% 
versus 64.02% for non-LC students (Gagnon, 1999). 

Grade-point averages (GPAs) tend to be higher among LC students as well. 
Thompson ( 1 998) found that students who participated in an LC that linked courses 
in anthropology, writing, and speech communication received higher grades in 
their speech course. Moreover, 84% of the students indicated that the linking of 
the courses had helped them to see interdisciplinary connections. 

This last statistic suggests another reason for the development of themati- 
cally-based LCs: recruitment. Overfield (2002), for instance, describes a Hispanic 
cultures LC that focused on Hispanic culture and Spanish both inside and outside 
the United States. While all of the above reasons were cited as providing the impe- 
tus for the project, the LC was also used to make students aware of the importance 
of language study, regardless of one’s intended career. 

This combination of retention and GPAs may be both the cause and result of 
putting a group of lst-year students together in a variety of extracurricular and 
cocurricular activities. Students in LCs often develop closer relationships with 
their instructors, a fact that allows them to explore academic issues in a number of 
formal and informal venues. For instance, a LC that focuses on the Hispanic pres- 
ence in the United States may host a brown bag lunch and show a video like My 
Family (Luddy & Nava, 1995) that addresses themes covered in class. Similarly, 
guest speakers from both the campus and the wider community may visit to dis- 
cuss issues that students read about or experience. 

In many LCs there is a separate course in which students are given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss certain topics from a variety of viewpoints as opposed to that of a 
single discipline. For instance, in the Hispanic cultures LC described by Overfield 
(2002) students took a course called “What Do You Know about Hispanic Cul- 
tures?,” in which they looked specifically at the Hispanic presence in Georgia. In 
so doing, they drew from and built upon their other learning community classes in 
Spanish, Latino literature, and Latin American anthropology. 

The project described in this paper stemmed from a LC that was designed for 
freshmen planning on pursuing careers in nursing. In order to enroll in the LC, 
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students who had indicated an interest in declaring a nursing major were given the 
opportunity to enroll in a cluster of courses, both dedicated and non-dedicated, 
that were chosen because they both fulfilled the core requirements of the univer- 
sity and were prerequisites for upper-level nursing classes. The only course in the 
students' schedule that was not a part of the rigid nursing curriculum was one 
entitled Spanish for Medical Careers, a beginning Spanish course designed spe- 
cifically for health professionals with little Spanish ability. The course was included 
because the nursing faculty had found that the nursing profession, particularly in 
Georgia, increasingly demands bilingual skills. The development of this course 
resulted in part from a Teaching and Learning Grant from the University System 
of Georgia Board of Regents, and it became the focus of a community-based learn- 
ing component that incorporated oral Spanish, nursing skills, and community 
needs. 

Community-Based Learning 

Community-based learning, or service learning, rests on a student-centered 
philosophy that uses the student's experiences as a basis for learning. Essentially, 
the student’s experiences in the community form a lens through which the student 
sees theories and analyzes concepts (Cone & Harris, 1996; Kolb, 1984). The use 
of CBL is based on the theory that learning stems from interaction and that social 
context is fundamental to the learning process (Vygotsky, 1978). In CBL, stu- 
dents reflect on their experience and then test their theories in further community 
activities. This cycle allows students to build on experience, test hypotheses, change 
strategies, and develop a variety of techniques to meet challenges that increase in 
difficulty as their intellectual sophistication toward the task at hand grows. 

One element of Vygotskean theory posits that speech, as opposed to language 
as an abstract system, is interrelated with social and individual activity (Wertsch, 
1 990). Well-designed CBL activities put individuals in situations where they must 
examine their relationships to society. 

In fact, the implementation of CBL in the foreign language (FL) classroom 
has become increasingly common. CBL projects include linking beginning Span- 
ish students with Spanish-speaking ESL (English as a Second Language) students 
or members of a Spanish-speaking migrant community to perform a variety of 
tasks with one another, including tutoring, translating, and advocacy (Overfield, 
1997; Wehling. 1999). Other CBL projects pair Spanish language students who 
have specific skills, such as video production, with Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties that have specific needs or desires, such as the development of a community 
video (Darias et al., 1999). In all of the projects, language is the link between 
individuals and groups, and it is the medium through which concepts are viewed. 
It is also the object of reflection as language students consider how they use the 
language to communicate and question their experiences. In some cases, depend- 
ing on a student's language ability, it may also be the means for reflection. 
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While CBL is a relatively new concept in the FL profession, it has long been 
used in other disciplines. It is, for instance, recognized as an essential part of 
nursing education. In 1998, the Pew Health Professions Commission recommended 
that CBL be integrated into nursing education. Prospective employers of nurses 
suggested that improvements in nursing education comprise more hands-on expe- 
riences and an early emphasis on community-based practice, as well as an emphasis 
on communication skills and cultural diversity (Hahn et al., 1998). 

Callister and Hobbins-Garnett (2000) describe student reactions to CBL com- 
ponents as highly positive. After participating in such experiences, students in 
their study describe a “connectedness,” a sense of personal growth, a sense that 
they are better prepared for nursing in a diverse health care system, and the devel- 
opment of better critical thinking skills. Bartels (1998) says that in order for 
educators to make the necessary changes for improved education and thus pro- 
duce “reflective, socially engaged practitioners, [learning] must be housed in the 
context of service experiences developed over the course of a student’s entire 
education” (p. 264). Boyer (1989), in an address to a group of nursing profession- 
als, tied together these issues by saying that “language is our most essential human 
function,” because it emphasizes connections-interdisciplinary, cultural, and so 
forth-through language (p. 102). 

The sense of interdisciplinary and social connection described by students in 
both LC and CBL research makes the linking of the two models a logical one. By 
so doing, instructors and students are able to exploit fully the underlying philoso- 
phies of both and offer a richer educational experience that places language and 
culture at the center of a freshman study plan. Moreover, they are able to do so in 
an atmosphere designed to offer both professional support for the faculty involved 
and academic and social support for the students. 

The Project 

Linking a Spanish course to the pre-nursing LC was largely the result of a 
simple realization: Nurses in the United States, and particularly in the Southeast, 
see an increasing number of clients whose first language is Spanish. Therefore, in 
any nursing program that emphasizes field work, preventive care, and multicultural 
sensitivity, students need more experience and linguistic knowledge to meet the 
basic needs of their clients. Upper-level nursing students at the University of West 
Georgia who have already participated in a number of field experiences were al- 
ready aware of this demand. 

The problem was that the rigid nursing curriculum made it difficult to sched- 
ule courses that were not requirements for the major. Pre-nursing students, however, 
had the flexibility to fit a language course into their schedule. The problem in their 
case, though, was a lack of awareness of the importance of Spanish in their chosen 
profession. Not yet realizing the importance of language study, they relegated 
language courses to the status of an unnecessary elective, thus making it an un- 
likely choice for lst-year students. This combination of factors led the designers 
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of the project described here to insert the Spanish course into the freshman LC. 
By making it a required part of the LC, the course was guaranteed full enrollment, 
and it was highlighted as an important part of the pre-nursing course of study. 

Spanish for Medical Careers was one of four classes in the fall semester of the 
Pre-Nursing LC. The course had no prerequisites and for that reason assumed that 
students were beginning Spanish learners, although many of them had. in fact, 
completed at least one year of high school Spanish. Still, none had a significant 
command of the spoken language, and none had the vocabulary that they would 
need in their profession. Of the 25 students in the Pre-Nursing LC, there were 24 
females and 1 male. All had indicated that they wanted to major in nursing and for 
a variety of reasons, including the hope of a higher GPA and guaranteed slots in 
core courses, had chosen the LC for their first year of college study. 

Activities in the course were not unlike activities in other language courses. 
Students participated in role plays with one another, did web-based “tours” of 
Hispanic countries, and read about Hispanic communities in Georgia and the South- 
eastern United States. The student’s role in the community as a future health care 
provider was emphasized. Native Spanish speakers from the community were in- 
vited to class to pose as patients and to be interviewed. These interviews allowed 
the students to practice their interpersonal and interpretive skills. The students 
followed each interview with a debriefing in English, during which the class dis- 
cussed the cultural and linguistic content of the interview. For instance, in one 
case a young woman, known to the class only as “Gabi," was brought in. Her 
assignment was to pretend that she was in the early stages of pregnancy, and the 
students’ job was to elicit information (see Appendix A). Over the course of the 
interview, one student asked Gabi, Rezas ?” ("Do you pray?”). During the de- 
briefing, the class discussed the appropriateness of that question. This discussion 
led to a larger one that addressed how to maintain professionalism and a 
nonjudgmental attitude through language. 

What made these sessions particularly meaningful for the students was the 
presence of a member of the nursing faculty. This professor sat in on the class 
primarily because she wanted to learn Spanish; however, as the semester pro- 
gressed, her role became much more important, particularly during discussions of 
sensitivity and, of course, health issues. 

For instance, in another interview an older woman, a full-time student, came 
in complaining of her inability to sleep. Over the course of the interview it was 
discovered that she was recently widowed. The students' questions covered such 
topics as her diet. During the debriefing, the nursing professor praised the students 
for considering dietary issues in exploring the reasons for the patient's insomnia, 
and, after a few gentle questions, led the students to consider other possible rea- 
sons for the sleeplessness, including the combined stresses experienced by a recent 
widow who was also a student. The students then prepared questions in Spanish 
that could be used in a future interview with a patient who complained of similar 
problems. 
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Moving Beyond the Classroom 

The series of interviews described above, which took place in the classroom, 
formed the basis for the final community-based project of the semester: a visit to 
a local chicken-processing plant, where 95% of the employees were Spanish 
speakers from Mexico and Guatemala. The plant was chosen as the site for the 
project for a number of reasons. The nursing faculty frequently visited the plant as 
part of its Community Nursing course, so there was already a strong relationship 
between the university and the plant's management. Furthermore, the plant em- 
ployed several native speakers of Spanish as outreach coordinators, and their 
presence, combined with the extensive knowledge of the nursing faculty, pro- 
vided students with the means not only to use basic health care language with the 
employees but also to gain insight into the work situation of Hispanic immigrants. 

In designing this portion of the course, professors decided that, given the fact 
that the students were still beginning language learners, they would need to per- 
form a very specific task that would require them to use formulaic language 
authentically and would not trap them into a situation in which the native speakers 
would have to use sophisticated language. In addition, the course designers knew 
they needed a situation that would not require sophisticated nursing skills. It was 
decided that blood pressure (BP) screenings would be a good language and health 
care context for the type of experience that was necessary. 

Students prepared for the plant visit by first learning the basics of taking a 
patient’s blood pressure. While this is a skill that requires practice, its mechanics 
can be learned fairly easily. In terms of language, it requires the ability to count, 
the ability to ask for basic information (name, age, diet), and knowledge of basic 
command forms (“give me your arm; don’t be nervous”). The Spanish course 
provided the opportunity for language practice through the use of constructed dia- 
logues (see Appendix B), while the nursing professor who attended the class trained 
the students in basic blood-pressure-screening techniques. 

For the actual plant visit, students worked in pairs to take the BP readings. 
With this structure, one student could concentrate on the BP technique, while a 
partner was responsible for asking the necessary questions of the patients. Stu- 
dents switched roles periodically during the screenings, so that both could practice 
each part of the process. Both the Spanish and nursing professors were present 
during the screenings, as were a number of senior nursing students and the plant’s 
community outreach coordinators. This combination of novices and experts gave 
the freshmen ample linguistic and nursing support. 

For instance, if a patient appeared to have exceptionally high blood pressure, 
an experienced nurse was available to double-check the reading, and a fluent Span- 
ish speaker could talk with the patient to make recommendations or ask further 
questions. One senior nursing student, who was also completing a minor in Span- 
ish, was able to do both and never lost an opportunity to tell the new students how 
many times she had had to use Spanish in the CBL components of her nursing 
classes. 
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The freshmen thus saw models of appropriate professional and linguistic be- 
havior in an authentic situation and were later able to reflect on that and their own 
experiences. The nursing professor who was present both during class time and 
on-site at the chicken plant noted that “the students ... seemed to really like 
buddying-up with the senior nursing students (and the seniors stated they liked the 
experience).” After the BP-screening sessions, in fact, the freshmen stayed behind 
to talk with the seniors about the experience and the nursing program in general. 

As Gallimore and Tharp (1990) point out, “Productive interactions occur in 
goal-directed activity settings, which are jointly undertaken by apprentices and 
experts. They involve contributions and discoveries by learners, as well as the 
assistance of an 'expert' collaborator” (p. 200). By taking careful consideration of 
both the linguistic and content demands of the interaction described here, we were 
able to provide students with “expert collaborators” in a focused activity. 

Faculty Support 

The importance of faculty support cannot be stressed too strongly in this project. 
In a learning community context, faculty work together to link LC themes across 
disciplines. They then explore these themes in a variety of cocurricular and extra- 
curricular activities. In so doing, faculty members who might not normally have 
opportunities to interact outside the university work together to develop interdis- 
ciplinary teaching techniques that serve multiple purposes. 

In this case, nursing and language faculty, who do not normally collaborate 
on courses, not only taught together but learned from one another as well. The 
nursing professor learned rudimentary Spanish that will help her in her Commu- 
nity Nursing class, and the language professor learned a few of the basic tenets of 
the philosophy that underlies the nursing education program at the university. As 
a result of this experience she will be better able to develop the Spanish for Medi- 
cal Careers course so that it incorporates a clearer understanding of the nursing 
profession. 

Conclusion 

While both the students and the nursing faculty praised the CBL dimension of 
the course, faculty reflection on the project revealed a number of ways in which it 
could be improved. For instance, the nursing professor who remained involved 
with the class suggested that the course integrate a clinical component. Such a 
component could, for instance, help deal with some of the transportation problems 
that a few of the students faced in getting to the site. 

Another suggestion made was to develop other specific activities in addition 
to BP screenings that would meet the language and content criteria already devel- 
oped for CBL projects. An example of such a project is vision screening, in which 
the patient is expected to read an eye chart from a certain distance. Like BP screen- 
ings, this activity requires basic Spanish, yet it allows room for slight variation if 
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an adventurous student wishes to make small talk. At the same time it controls to 
a degree the nature of the Spanish-speaker’s language so that it is within the realm 
of the student's knowledge. The nursing professor noted that the speci ficity of the 
BP task worked well with language learning and suggested that a vision screening 
test would fulfill the same requirements. 

While we do not know the long-term effects of this project on either the stu- 
dents’ desire to continue foreign language study or their future effectiveness as 
health care providers, the short-term effects were noticeable. The nursing profes- 
sor noted that the project’s participants “seemed to feel less inhibited in class’’ 
after several Spanish speakers at the plant complimented them on their pronuncia- 
tion. Several students indicated a new appreciation for the importance of language 
in their future careers. 

While it may seem obvious that communication is a necessary part of nurs- 
ing, many of the students were not previously aware that communication involved 
more than words, nor did they realize that communication is a learned skill that 
involves an understanding of sociocultural contexts as well as grammar. Because 
this experience was situated in a curricular space supported by various disciplines 
as well as “experts,” students were able to engage in sociolinguistic and nursing 
learning opportunities. Future research that examines the linking of the learning 
community with CBL might investigate the nature of the novice/expert dialogue 
that occurs during actual CBL experiences, or it could, perhaps, chart the learning 
processes that students employ when engaged in a CBL activity. 

Creating a curricular space in which language study is recognized as both an 
academic means and end creates interactive opportunities for both novice learners 
and their expert teachers to explore, reflect, and construct meaning. Students have 
the opportunity to reflect on how and what they learn and the ways in which they 
may apply that learning. As one student noted. “The most satisfying part of the 
experience for me was applying the skills that I have learned and knowing that all 
my struggling was not in vain.” The spiraling nature of this type of learning lends 
itself well to the concept of the learning community and reflects the concepts of 
interaction presented by Vygotsky. 
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Appendix A 
Gabi 

A patient is coming to your office on Wednesday. Find out the following: 

1 . The patient’s complete name 

2. If she speaks English 

3. Her address 

4. Her phone number 

5. Her social security number 

6. Her insurance information (name of insurance company, if she has an 
insurance card, etc.) 

7. Her age 

8. Her work information (where, what, etc.) 

9. Family information (Does she live with her family?) 

10. Why she is at the clinic 

1 1 . Her diet 

At the beginning of the interview, determine how you will begin. Will you simply 
jump in with your questions, or are you going to do something before beginning? 
You must also be able to end the interview gracefully. (No awkward silence!) 
Your “patient” knows that you are doing this for a class and will not be getting a 
diagnosis or recommendations in class; so the logical “ending” to the visit won't 
occur. Therefore, you have to be able to end the interview, thus signaling her that 
it is over. 
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Appendix B 

With your partner, prepare a dialogue according to the following guidelines. You 
will need a blood pressure (BP) cuff and stethoscope to perform the interaction. 

Estudiante A Estudiante B 

Greet your patient and ask him/her 
for his/her name. 



Respond to the nurse. 

Ask patient how old s/he is. 

Say that you are 45. 

Show the patient the BP cuff and stetho- 
scope, say what they are, and say that 
they don’t hurt. 

Say that you are nervous 
because you don't like 
doctors. 

Say that you aren’t a doctor but rather a 
nurse. Take reading and give BP 
reading to patient. 

Ask if it’s a good reading. 

Reply appropriately. 

End the conversation. 
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Abstract 



This article describes the experience of our college-level Spanish 
students who stepped out of their campus classrooms and into elemen- 
tary school libraries, corridors, and classrooms to develop an exchange 
program . Chase Street Elementary School, like many other elementary 
schools in Athens, Georgia, has a large Hispanic student population com- 
posed mostly of recent immigrants with limited English proficiency. 

This experience served not only the Hispanic community of Athens, 
but our college students as well. Our students contribute to the reduction 
of the language barrier that separates teachers from students and their 
families, and, at the same time, they have the unique opportunity to prac- 
tice their language skills outside the classroom setting when they are 
directly exposed to native speakers of the target language. An experience 
of this type semes as a model to help teachers bring cultural connections 
into the curriculum. 



Background 

Given the dramatic increase in the Hispanic or Latino population in the United 
States and the special linguistic needs these people bring to our local community, 
we developed at the University of Georgia-Athens (UGA) a community service 
project aimed at bettering our students' skills in the target language, as well as at 
assisting this growing segment of our society. Thus, we have created a program 
that focuses on increasing interaction between the Spanish- and English-speaking 
sectors of Athens. 
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As noted in a report of Census 2000, “The Hispanic or Latino population 
increased by 57.9 percent, from 22.4 million in 1990 to 35.3 million in 2000, 
compared with an increase of 13.2 percent for the total U.S population'' during 
that same 10-year period (Guzman, 2001, p. 2). Moreover, Census 2000 revealed 
that states such as Georgia and North Carolina, which have not been traditionally 
considered Hispanic strongholds, saw notable increases in that segment of the 
population. Like most of the state of Georgia, Athens-Clarke County must now 
learn to adapt to the increasing numbers of Hispanics or Latinos living here. 

For the first time in the history of the United States, the southeastern section 
of the country has become a major destination for immigrants, due to the eco- 
nomic draw of construction, sendee, and food-processing industries that rely on 
cheap labor. In 2000 in Georgia, the Hispanic or Latino population was 300% 
larger than in 1 990, with these groups now comprising a little more than 5% of the 
state's total population, compared to a national average of 12.5%. The percentage 
of Hispanics in Athens-Clarke County is somewhat higher than in other areas of 
the state. From 1990 to 2000, the Hispanic or Latino population here increased 
332%, making it 6% of the entire population of the county (Brewer & Suchan, 
2001, pp. 1,9). 

These numbers have had a direct impact on the racial and ethnic composition 
of the K-12 student body in the school district. With 30% of the Hispanic or Latino 
population under 18 years old in 2000 (as compared to 25.7% for those under 18 
years of age for the total U.S population), the enrollment of Hispanics or Latinos 
at the K-12 levels has similarly increased. In Athens-Clarke County, there was a 
400% rise in the enrollment of Hispanic or Latino students from 1994 to 2002. In 
1994 only 303 of the 1 1,094 students were Hispanic or Latino; by 2000 the num- 
ber had climbed to 1,253 Hispanic or Latino students in a total student population 
of 1 1,333 (Georgia Department of Education). 

According to the report of the National Center for Education Statistics, “Lan- 
guage Spoken at Home by Hispanic Students" (2000), at the national level in 
1999, 14% of all students enrolled in grades K-12 were Hispanic or Latino. Many 
Hispanics or Latinos speak Spanish, and many Spanish speakers report being of 
limited English proficiency. As also reported at the national level, in 1999, 57% of 
Hispanic students in grades K- 12 spoke mostly English at home; 25% spoke mostly 
Spanish; and 17% spoke English and Spanish with equal frequency. Hispanic stu- 
dents who were enrolled in grades K-5 were more likely than those enrolled in 
higher grades (6-8 or 9-12) to speak mostly Spanish at home (28% versus 21% 
and 22%, respectively). 

While over half of Hispanic students spoke primarily English at home, lan- 
guage usage varied according to the birthplaces of the mothers. Hispanic or Latino 
students whose mothers were born outside the United States were more likely than 
their peers with U.S. -born mothers to speak mostly Spanish at home. However, 
even Hispanic or Latino students whose mothers were foreign-born were less likely 
to use Spanish more frequently at home if they were in the higher grades (National 
Center for Education Statistics). Although we are unable to offer statistics as to the 
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languages spoken at home by Athens-Clarke County K-5 Hispanic or Latino stu- 
dents, we know that in 1999-2000 there were 935 Clarke County K-12 students 
registered under the category of “Language Minority” and attending ESOL or 
LEP classes (Georgia Learning Connections), and it is clear that a large majority 
of them are Spanish speakers, mostly recent immigrants struggling to learn English. 

It is also evident that having such a high percentage of students with poor 
English language skills creates cultural and linguistic barriers that the Athens- 
Clarke County School district is just beginning to try to overcome. To contribute 
to this effort, a group of faculty members of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of Georgia (including an assistant professor, the 
language program coordinator, two teaching assistants, and three instructors) and 
their Spanish classes, together with the bilingual parent-teacher liaison at one of 
the public schools with the highest enrollment of Hispanic students, have created 
an exchange program that focuses on increasing interaction between the Spanish- 
and English-speaking segments of Athens. The purpose of this program is twofold: 
to offer a creative way for university students enrolled in Spanish courses to use 
their L2 language skills and, at the same time, to contribute to breaking down the 
linguistic and cultural barriers at those elementary schools where the increasing 
enrollment of Latino or Hispanic students with poor English skills outpaces the 
hiring of bilingual staff. 

This experience benefits both the college students and the elementary school 
students in Athens. On one hand, university students learning Spanish practice 
their language skills within an ideal context, that is, with native speakers who 
attend the public elementary schools in Athens-Clarke County and their parents. 
Thus they gain firsthand exposure not only to Spanish, but also to Hispanic or 
Latino culture, in a way similar to that of a study-abroad experience, which is 
impossible to recreate in the closed class setting. On the other hand, they bridge 
the communication between English and Spanish speakers within the community 
by (1) interpreting during semiannual parent-teacher conferences held at Athens- 
Clarke County's elementary schools, (2) providing one-on-one tutoring for Hispanic 
or Latino K-5 students who speak mostly Spanish, and (3) preparing bilingual 
readings intended for both English and Spanish speakers. 

Participants in this program were recruited from Spanish classes at the fifth 
semester or above (including composition and conversation, introductory linguis- 
tics, and literature classes). While some of these students participated as volunteers, 
others received partial class credit for their involvement. The percentage of the 
overall class grade and the number of hours required varied according to each 
instructor’s criteria. 

Our pilot experience began with the parent-teacher conferences in fall of 200 1 
at the Chase Street Elementary School, which at that time had a population of 333 
K-5 students, 30% of whom were Hispanics or Latinos (Georgia Department of 
Education, 2002). According to the ESOL teacher, the large majority of Hispanic 
or Latino students (about 95%) are enrolled in her class. 
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The enthusiastic response that this first outreach program generated at UGA, 
in the elementary schools, and in the community as well triggered the develop- 
ment of the other components of the program-tutoring and bilingual readings-and 
provided the impetus for the implementation of the Spanish practicum. The 
community’s enthusiasm is documented in the profuse coverage by local media of 
the interaction between UGA and K-5 students. 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 

Three of our fifth-semester Spanish classes served as interpreters during the 
parent-teacher conferences at Chase Street Elementary School for the first time in 
Fall 2001 . This activity was assigned either as extra credit or as 5% of the course 
grade. In order to get ready to participate, the college students received training 
during class time. First, the bilingual parent liaison and the ESOL teacher, the two 
people with the most experience in organizing and interpreting during the confer- 
ences, visited one of our classes. During that session, they described in detail an 
average parent-teacher conference, anticipated questions and answers that either 
parents or teachers might have, and emphasized potential cultural differences and 
possible misunderstandings. This visit was videotaped and was subsequently shown 
in the other two participating classes. 

We audio-taped two mock conferences and used them as teaching aid materi- 
als for practice in class. In the first role-play, teacher and parent discussed the 
progress of an “A” student. For the second one, we chose a more tense conversa- 
tion about a less successful student with behavior problems. We provided our 
students with the report cards used at the conferences. As homework, our students 
had to look for related vocabulary. In class we asked them to get into groups of 
three for a role-playing activity. One student took the role of the teacher, another 
of the interpreter, and the third of the parent. These activities turned out to be 
exciting, even for those students who were not participating in the conferences, a 
fact attested to by the end-of-semester class evaluations. In the near future we will 
have an interactive vocabulary exercise in our Web site, now under construction. 

For this first experience, participating students were required to attend the 
conferences for at least 2 hours during the times that were most convenient for 
them. Given that each conference lasted about 20 minutes, most of the students 
interpreted in approximately four of them. Some less confident students preferred 
to work in pairs. The school’s bilingual parent-teacher liaison, together with one 
Spanish instructor, supervised during the conferences and stepped in whenever 
assistance was needed. The following semester, Spring 2002, we required our 
students to participate for more hours (two to four). More classes participated 
(giving us a total of 40 students), and we included four Athens-Clarke County 
elementary schools. The parents enthusiastically expressed their gratefulness to 
our college students, and their testimonials are printed in both the university and 
city newspaper coverage of these events, including “Las escuelas de Athens 
enfrentan el reto del lenguaje para ayudar a entendernos unos a los otros" [Athens 
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schools face the language challenge to help with mutual understanding] (2002), 
“Good Neighbors" (Long, 2002), “Schools Speak to Language Issue" (2002), “Se 
habla espahol" [Spanish spoken here] (2001), “Students Volunteer as Interpret- 
ers" (2001), “University Reaches Out, Brings World to Teens" (2001), and 
“Welcome to the Bilingual World" (2001). 

Tutoring 

From our conversations with teachers and the parent-teacher liaison and from 
our visits to the elementary schools, we learned that K-5 students with poor En- 
glish skills have only 45 minutes of ESOL instruction per day. For the rest of the 
day these students are integrated into their age-appropriate classes taught exclu- 
sively in English, regardless of a student’s knowledge of English. Since most of 
the parents of these children are also struggling with their own English skills and 
since most work long hours, they receive little or no extra help. In the spring of 
2002, in some of the exchange-program, Spanish-participating classes, we gave 
our college students the option of participating in a newly designed tutoring pro- 
gram. Because we understood that continuity was crucial in tutoring, we requested 
that our college students commit to help K-5 Hispanic or Latino students with 
their classwork for at least five sessions. Some students decided to participate 
beyond their class requirements and continued tutoring for more sessions. One of 
our most enthusiastic tutors explained to The Georgia Review that “it wasn’t like 
a teacher-student interaction as much as a sort of big sister-little sister interac- 
tion." (Long, 1 7). More interestingly to us, as language teachers trying to assess 
the success of this experience in terms of language acquisition, was the fact that 
this same Spanish student stated, “When you're speaking with a child in another 
language you're less inhibited. You’re not as worried about making mistakes." 
This perception confirms our initial belief that this volunteerism is a learning ex- 
perience for students at both the college and K-5 
levels. 

Bilingual Reading 

Historically, in the U.S.A., the teaching of reading has not received enough 
attention in the L2 classroom. It is usually assumed that well-developed first- 
language reading skills are automatically transferred to L2 reading situations (Lally, 
1998; Gascoigne, 2002). An important goal in the teaching of reading is to de- 
velop in our students the desire to read. In other words, teachers should make 
students enjoy the reading activities so “they will become life long readers" (Moser 
& Morrison, 1998, p. 234). 

The importance of reading cannot be overemphasized. Literacy skills in our 
first language are of paramount importance for overall intellectual development. 
Thus, as indicated by the media, there seems to be a national effort to help all 
children, as well as a considerable number of adults, to develop their reading skills. 
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Researchers have further demonstrated that reading from an early age helps 
individuals to have a better knowledge of the world and gives them an advantage 
over those who cannot or do not read. Swaffar, Arens, and Byrnes (1991) reexam- 
ined the treatment of L2 reading and made powerful recommendations for its future. 
One suggestion that teacher select reading texts for which students possess the 
appropriate background knowledge. They also propose that steps be made to acti- 
vate the students’ relevant prior knowledge through well-known techniques, such 
as the use of visuals and advance organizers or more actively through discussion 
and problem-solving. In short, background knowledge must be identified and linked 
to the focus of the text. In addition to activities that encourage the activation of 
background knowledge, other recommendations made by Swaffar et al. (p. 137) 
include using texts that contain topics that are familiar and interesting to the stu- 
dent and that contain a minimal amount of description. Unless the scene is 
concretely visual or supported by illustrations, extended descriptions could lose 
the reader’s interest. 

With these few ideas in mind, we encouraged our Spanish students at the 
University of Georgia to put their reading skills into practice by reading stories in 
both Spanish and English to small children. In doing so, we started the bilingual 
reading program at Chase Street Elementary School. 

The school library schedules reading groups for 30 to 60 minutes once a week, 
and we used that schedule to implement our bilingual reading program. Our stu- 
dents were asked to select a children's book and create a lesson plan before going 
to the local school to read stories in English and Spanish to the students. The 
lesson plan, which was revised and approved by the Spanish instructor, included 
pre-reading activities, the actual reading, and post-reading activities, thus rein- 
forcing vocabulary and language structures. All of the reading classes were 
videotaped. 

Spanish Practicum 

Moreover, the University of Georgia approved the Practicum in Sendee Learn- 
ing course, the main goal of which is the practical use of the Spanish language 
through community involvement. Students will work directly with the Spanish- 
speaking population in and around Athens, Georgia. There are planned and 
systematic activities coordinated between the Department of Romance Languages 
and a variety of community organizations, and students earn one hour of credit for 
volunteering in the local community. The academic gain in the practicum is that 
the students improve their language skills by means of direct exposure to native 
speakers of the target language. Additionally, they are also participating in service 
to the community, which is an extra benefit. While the practicum is monitored by 
an instructor, there are no traditional classroom activities or course assignments, 
such as exams, quizzes, or final papers. The program provides an immersion-like 
experience, similar to that of a study-abroad program, but without requiring the 
students to leave Athens. 
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Another objective of the practicum is to increase Spanish language profi- 
ciency in general and to expand the students’ knowledge of vocabulary and 
grammar. Organized to allow for maximum student interaction with members of 
the local Hispanic community, the practicum includes not only schools but a vari- 
ety of social organizations as well. The increase of the Hispanic population in 
Athens in the last 5 years makes it possible for our students to interact with thou- 
sands of Spanish speakers outside of the university and to practice their language 
skills. Not only do they have the opportunity to use their language skills, but they 
also gain firsthand exposure to various Hispanic or Latino cultures and will, we 
hope, learn to appreciate them. One of the intended outcomes of this course is to 
help others, but we also want our students to have an educational experience by 
learning from the population with which they come into contact. 

Each participating organization is required to file a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” with the Controller’s Office of the university, and, as noted previously, 
all student activities are monitored and coordinated by one professor, in coopera- 
tion with representatives from the community organizations that participate in the 
practicum. Since this is an entirely new program in the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of Georgia, the practicum is undergoing regular modi- 
fications and changes for improvement. However, based on our successful 
experience with service learning in the past, the future certainly looks promising. 

Conclusions 

As we share this experience with our colleagues, we hope that it will motivate 
other Spanish programs to start a language and cultural integration between the 
university and its local community. We also hope that the success of the different 
components of our service learning experience will highlight the beneficial im- 
pact of having more bilingual professionals-such as classroom teachers, special 
education teachers, therapists, and social workers-in a school district with large 
numbers of Spanish speakers. 

By bringing to school the language that most K-5 Hispanic or Latino students 
in Athens speak or hear at home, we hope to increase the self esteem of these 
young people and put them in a leadership position, as they will be able to correct 
and teach our college students! Such activities in Spanish will also attract the 
young Spanish learners at the public schools. In recent years, as the result of initia- 
tives by parents, most of the elementary schools in Athens have tried to incorporate 
Spanish into their curricula in different ways. In one of them. Barrow Elementary 
School, Spanish as a second language has been offered as part of the regular school 
schedule, thanks to the Parent Teacher Association, which provides funding for 
the Spanish program, including the teacher’s salary and materials. 

Our program encourages interaction among English- and Spanish-speaking 
residents of Athens that would be unlikely to occur without the mediation that our 
program provides. We have proven that students from both sides, the public schools 
and the university, benefit in many ways from interaction with one another. We 
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truly believe that the connection between academic content and the Hispanic or 
Latino community will not only give the students the opportunity to practice their 
language skills but will encourage the Athens community to further break down 
racial, cultural, and ethnic stereotypes. 
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Abstract 



While educators are aware of the benefits of technology' in language 
instruction, one challenge they face is how to implement effective inter- 
active technologv-based tasks. Technology offers numerous advantages, 
yet it is not without some drawbacks. Terry (1998) notes that the purpose 
of using technology 1 should be clear and pedagogical; it should not be 
used "to fill (or kill) time ” (p. 282). The goal of this article is to integrate 
the theory of technology’ instruction with the creation of well-designed 
tasks. To that end, we examine recent research in computer-assisted lan- 
guage learning (CALL) as well as online learning. We offer ideas for the 
creation and incorporation of Web-based activities and computer-medi- 
ated communication projects using e-mail and chat rooms. Finally, we 
present a guide for designing and evaluating technologv-based activities 
for a variety of languages and learner le vels. 

Background 

Language instructors are well aware of the potential benefits of technology in 
the classroom. In fact, the last decade has witnessed a virtual explosion of techno- 
logical tools and convincing reasons to implement them. Research into the role, 
the uses, the acceptance, and the feasibility of technology in foreign language 
classrooms has flourished, and there is no lack of articles to be found on related 
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topics. The challenge language educators face, then, is no longer deciding whether 
to incorporate technology into their classes, but rather it is defining what tech- 
nologies they should use and how they can best incorporate them. To that end, the 
goal of this paper is to integrate the theory of technology instruction with current 
trends in the creation of pedagogically sound tasks. With that goal in mind, we 
turn first to a review of recent research in technology and computer-assisted lan- 
guage instruction (CALL). 

New Technologies in Language Learning 

New technologies have been hailed as tools that can help language learners 
improve their skills in a number of ways (for reviews of previous literature, see, 
for example, Cubillos, 1998; Salaberry, 2001; or Liu, Moore, Graham, & Lee, 
2002). Studies have found that multimedia technologies can facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary through simultaneous delivery of oral and visual input (Chun 
& Plass, 1996; Danan, 1992) or through interactive reading software (Gettys, Imhof, 
& Kautz, 2001; Lomicka, 1998; Lyman-Hager et al., 1993). Research suggests, 
though, that vocabulary acquisition is not the only skill that can improve through 
the use of technologies. Improvements have been evidenced in the areas of writ- 
ing and literacy (Kern, 2000) as well, and technology can also increase students’ 
language awareness (Secules, Herron, & Tomasello, 1992; Jamieson, 1994; Nagata, 
1993; Johnston & Milne, 1995). Another area of language that has benefited from 
the addition of technology-based activities is culture, as foreign language cultures 
may be explored readily and in more depth than in a non-technology-enhanced 
classroom (Abrams, 2002; Abrate, 1996; Bernhardt & Kamil, 1998; Lyman-Hager, 
1995). Finally, but not least importantly, research has shown that the incorpora- 
tion of technology into language classrooms can enhance students’ motivation to 
learn (Kern, 1995a, 1995b; Lee, 2001a; Master- Wicks, Postlewate, & Lewental, 
1996; Meunier, 1998). 

Given these general gains witnessed as a result of technology, as language 
educators strive to incorporate new and different types of technologies, they must 
decide what tools are most effective and most easily implemented. For that rea- 
son, we have chosen to limit the scope of this paper to two primary types of tasks: 
World Wide Web ( WWW)-related and computer-mediated communication (CMC). 

World Wide Web ( WWW ) 

McGee (2001) presents pedagogical arguments for the integration of student 
Web pages into language courses. She claims that such projects not only increase 
motivation and student involvement (as discussed in Andrews, 2000; Browne & 
Kinnealy, 1997; Kern, 1995b; Kubota, 1999; Walz, 1998, among others) but also 
contribute to the 5 C’s of the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 
2 1 st Century (1999, National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project). 
Belz (2001 ) also encourages the creation of Web pages as a collaborative project 
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between classes. She finds that the students involved in her transatlantic collabo- 
rative projects benefited from the interaction w ith other language learners both 
linguistically and developmentally. Oberle and Purvis (1999) favor the addition of 
Web-related material to otherwise “traditional” language courses in order to en- 
hance the students' learning experience. The WWW provides the students with 
current and relevant information in an easily delivered and easily accessed format. 
The authors note that the students in these studies experienced improved interest 
and motivation as well as performance and that students of differing learner styles 
and abilities profited from the interactive approach. Further, Soler Monreal et al. 
(1999) note that the WWW is increasingly being used in English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) and English as a Second Language (ESL) courses to promote 
communication with students from other countries and as a source of information, 
and that learners and teachers alike gain from the experience. 

Computer Mediated Communication (CMC) 

CMC has also seen a surge of interest lately, and studies regarding both syn- 
chronous and asynchronous communications abound. Peyton (1999) discusses the 
importance of interaction and negotiation in language learning (Vygotsky, 1934; 
Pica, 1996) and points out that netw-ork interaction, specifically chat room discus- 
sion, is a means to achieve such communication among students. Computer 
networks allow increased opportunities for students to interact with one another, 
w'hile they also allow' more students to participate than w-ould otherwise (Beauvois, 
1992; Kelm, 1992; Sullivan & Pratt, 1996; Warschauer, 1995). L. Lee (2001a, 
2001b) notes that chat interactions take place in real time, thereby allowing stu- 
dents to practice the same tactics to negotiate meaning and modify their utterances 
as those they w'ould use in normal face-to-face interactions. Pelletieri (2000) also 
reports increased negotiation of meaning in her study of nonnative speaker chats 
in a university Spanish course. Further, Pelletieri found that students monitored 
their partner's output as well as self-monitoring their own utterances. Because 
these chat room communications are wTitten, albeit in real time, they allow learn- 
ers to process the input and to monitor their output more easily than in oral 
communication, thus paying more attention to their language use. This attention 
can lead to increased language production as well as increased complexity (Chun, 
1994; Kern, 1995b). 

Asynchronous communication has received no less attention in language ac- 
quisition research. Telia (1991, 1 992a, 1 992b) studied an e-mail exchange between 
high school classes in Finland and England and found that the students involved in 
these asynchronous exchanges developed more authentic communication than they 
would have if they had been limited to conversing with their peers. Warschauer 
(1996) looked at e-mail between the instructor and the students in an ESL w'riting 
class and found that e-mail w-as a powerful medium for learning. The e-mail com- 
munications between the teacher and students fostered greater learning and 
encouraged question asking, both of which aided the students' ultimate language 
abilities. Jogan, Fleredia, and Aguilera (2001) point out the value of e-mail ex- 
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changes in fostering meaningful interaction with native speakers of the target cul- 
ture. in addition to providing firsthand cultural knowledge. Dernoshek and Lomicka 
(2002) discuss an e-mail cyber-project between students in the United States and 
partner classes in France and Spain. Their semester-long study, which furthered 
the “Connections” goal of the Standards , tracked students' participation in cyber- 
projects. As a result of their involvement in the projects, students reinforced and 
furthered their knowledge of content areas through a series of asynchronous ex- 
changes with students in the partner classes in France and Spain. Miiller-Hartmann 
(2000) reports on a task-based intercultural e-mail project between students in 
Germany and students in the United States and Canada. His project investigates 
task design, students' and teachers’ roles, and the structure of interpersonal ex- 
changes in intercultural e-mail projects. Finally, Bernhardt & Kamil (1998) report 
on a German class that incorporated bulletin board postings relating to class read- 
ings. The authors note that the addition of the online bulletin board allowed the 
students to approach sophisticated topics and to participate in intellectual interac- 
tions, as well as to benefit from increased interest and motivation. Other recent 
publications (Warschauer. 1995; Warschauer et al., 2000; Dudeney, 2000) pro- 
vide examples of well-constructed e-mail projects for virtual settings. 

It is clear from this admittedly brief overview of these studies that there is no 
lack of positive evidence regarding the incorporation of WWW and CMC tasks 
into our language classes. Very few educators would deny the advantages of such 
tasks, although many may not know how to approach the next step: integrating 
them. In the following sections we discuss ways to design and implement a variety 
of meaningful and effective technology-based activities into language classrooms, 
so that teachers may make the most beneficial connection between theory and 
practice. 

Tasks and Communication 

In spite of the benefits of technology in the classroom and in spite of the fact 
that technology is increasingly available to educators, it is important not to lose 
sight of the tasks prepared for technology-enhanced classroom settings. A “task” 
as defined by Richards. Platt, and Weber (1985) is “an activity or action which is 
carried out as the result of processing or understanding language” (p. 289). Tasks 
provide a purpose to learners, encourage interaction, and promote target language 
use as a means to an end. Although various definitions exist as to what constitutes 
a task (Long, 1985; Richards, Platt, & Weber, 1985; Crookes & Gass, 1993; Breen, 
1987; Candlin, 1987; J. F. Lee & VanPatten, 1995; Chapelle, 1999; J. F. Lee, 
2000), there is general agreement as to the characteristics of tasks: 

(a) They are purposeful and goal-oriented, leading to an attainable 
objective. 

(b) They require comprehension, manipulation, and production of the 
target language. 
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(c ) They focus on a meaningful exchange of information. 

(d) They can be brief, simple, complex, or lengthy. 

(e) They engage learners in activity required to carry out operations. 

Furthermore, the nature of task-based activities can be problem-solving or con- 
sensus-building, and they can promote interdependent group functioning to provide 
learners with varying degrees of linguistic support (J. F. Lee, 2000, p. 33). 

Semones & Chism (2001) warn that bells and whistles should not constitute 
the driving force behind the use of technology; rather teachers should think criti- 
cally about how they facilitate interaction and communication in virtual 
environments. In fact, because communication and interaction are essential parts 
of task design in the classroom, several questions are worthy of exploration. What 
role does task design play in virtual environments? Flow and between whom may 
communication and interaction take place in technology-enhanced environments? 
How is the target language used in these nontraditional spaces? In any environ- 
ment it is important to consider that, as J. F. Lee (2000) points out, communication 
extends beyond a question-and-answer exchange between a student and teacher. 
He states that the notion of communication encompasses “expression, interpreta- 
tion, and negotiation of meaning” (p. 1 ). Communication, regardless of whether it 
occurs face-to-face or in virtual environments, requires an exchange to take place, 
and in technology-enhanced language environments, such an exchange can be 
accomplished through a variety of tasks. 

Designing Pedagogicully-Sound Tasks 

There are a number of factors to consider in designing pedagogically sound 
tasks, both for technology-based and traditional environments. Littlejohn and Hicks 
(1987, as cited in J. F. Lee, 2000) discuss the basic features that should be consid- 
ered in task design: extended discourse (going beyond the sentence level), 
information gap (exchange of information that is not known to all participants), 
uncertainty (opportunities for learners to choose what to say and how to say it), 
goal orientation (tasks should be purposeful), and real-time processing (tasks should 
have spontaneity). 

In order to design such pedagogically sound tasks, there are a few key points 
to keep in mind. First and foremost, it is important to identify the task goals, which 
should be made clear to learners. Terry (1998) notes, 

When we choose authentic materials, there should be a purpose — not 
simply to decorate the page or to fill (or kill) time but to introduce learn- 
ers to a specific cultural concept, to illustrate something that has just 
been taught (or that is going to be taught), to serve as a stimulus for an 
activity, (p. 282) 
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Second, learners must be prepared for the task. To prepare their students, teachers 
can link the activity to previously studied linguistic and cultural concepts as well 
as activate appropriate background knowledge at the beginning of activities. The 
activity should also engage learners in negotiation and communication on the ba- 
sis of the information gathered (peer survey, partner interview). The goal of the 
task should move them beyond mere exposure to information. Students can draw 
generalizations, examine what trends exist in the class, and compare their responses 
to those of their partners. This structure provides an ultimate purpose, while using 
the target language as the means of achieving a higher goal. With these steps in 
mind, the final section of this paper offers concrete suggestions for the successful 
design and implementation of technology-based activities, examples of which are 
given below. 

Selecting Technology 

In this section we discuss ideas for implementing different types of pedagogi- 
cally-sound tasks for virtual environments-WWW-based tasks and CMC activities, 
both asynchronous and synchronous. Sample tasks are provided at the following 
Web site: <http://www. clas.ufl.edu/users/glord/SCOLT/activity_index.html>. 

Web-Based Tasks 

Web-based tasks require students to consult one or more Web sites or use the 
Web to search for information related to a particular topic. While there are many 
ways to approach Web-based tasks, some teachers may find that Dodge’s (1997) 
six-step model serves as a practical guide for activity design. His model, which 
furthers skills of analysis, synthesis, and evaluation, encourages teachers to create 
a structured “quest” when designing Web-based tasks. Dodge (1997) refers to this 
type of activity as a Webquest or “an inquiry-oriented activity in which some or all 
of the information that learners interact with comes from resources on the Inter- 
net” (p. 1). Webquests provide background information to the learners, specify a 
particular task, give information sources, propose steps that students will take to 
complete the task, and offer guidance in organizing the information. Dodge speci- 
fies that short-term Webquests can be completed in one to three class periods, 
whereas long-term Webquests may take a week, a month, or longer. For examples 
of Webquests for students of German, Spanish, ESL, and for other web-based 
tasks in Spanish and French, readers are invited to visit the corresponding Web 
site: <http://www.clas.ufl.edu/users/glord/SCOLT/activity_index.html>. 

In addition to Webquests and Web-based tasks, other activities, such as scav- 
enger hunts, are a popular and fun tool for the technology-enhanced language 
classroom. They can assist students in accessing information on the Web in cre- 
ative contexts, and provide ways for students to practice problem solving, develop 
search strategies, and engage in reading comprehension. The Web site <http:// 
websearch.about.com/cs/huntsandgames/> offers many links for those interested 
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in exploring and creating scavenger hunts and Websearch games. We have pro- 
vided an example of a scavenger hunt for students studying German at our Web 
site: <http://www.clas.ufl.edu/users/glord/SCOLT/activity_index.html>. 

Computer-Mediated Interaction Tasks 

As pointed out by Semones & Chism (2001), synchronous and asynchronous 
computer-mediated interactions are becoming more important to language classes. 
Recent research, as noted in the first section of this paper, underscores the benefits 
that these types of discussions can bring to learners, both in and out of the class- 
room. 

Students can use e-mail or bulletin boards to interact with one another or with 
students from the target language and culture. Although asynchronous interaction 
does not provide immediate feedback or responses for the students, it can serve as 
a useful tool for other types of tasks, particularly those focusing on cultural aware- 
ness. We offer some general examples of possible activities for foreign language 
classes at our Web site: <http://www.clas.ufl.edu/users/glord/SCOLT/ 
activity_index.html>. 

Synchronous CMC can be engaging and motivating for students in language 
classes. During real-time discussions, students can be actively engaged in target 
language conversation. Here, we briefly discuss three different types of tasks for 
the chat room: open discussions, debates, and information-gap activities. Open- 
discussion chat tasks may be more appropriate when students are working with 
controversial subjects. While discussion of such topics may cause heated debates 
within the class, they may be better managed in chat rooms, since students are 
more easily under control (i.e., a student “shouting” [using all capital letters] in a 
chat room does not produce the same effects as a student shouting in class). Open 
discussions can be used at any time in a unit, provided that the students are equipped 
with adequate vocabulary items. Students can generate vocabulary words during a 
brainstorming activity in a chat room, and the transcripts can be printed out and 
used in a follow-up discussion. Please see our Web site for an example of open- 
ended discussions for the chat room. 

The use of debates in the chat room may be based on class discussions, on 
readings from a textbook, or from outside sources. Students can be encouraged to 
link these discussions and readings to their own lives and experiences and to syn- 
thesize and compare cultural information. Debates can be open-ended or require 
that students argue an assigned position. Debates are often more appropriate for 
the end of a unit, when the students are familiar with the structures, the vocabu- 
lary, and the ideas presented and can link different perspectives to an issue. 
Depending on the topic or the class, students may tend to argue in the same way, 
often wanting to defend the American way of life. Unfortunately, a discussion of 
this sort would not encourage students to reflect on the target country's cultural 
context. By assigning positions, students are more likely to reflect on each culture 
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and its respective context. Please refer to our Web site for an example of chat tasks 
with assigned positions. 

Information-gap activities offer another opportunity for students to engage in 
negotiation of meaning and manage interaction in the chat room. For these activi- 
ties, one student is provided with information that another does not have but needs 
to obtain. Shrum and Glisan (2000) point out that students may need time to be- 
come comfortable doing these types of tasks and that they should practice the 
technique before engaging in a full-length activity. Please refer to our Web site for 
examples of information-gap tasks for the chat room. 

A Guide for Implementing Technology 

As previous sections have illustrated, the benefits of technology are generally 
accepted. Yet, the realistic, effective, and theory-based implementation of tech- 
nology in the foreign language classroom has been less than consistent and requires 
a well-thought-out model. An individual instructor has a remarkable number of 
options for the incorporation of technology in the FL classroom and sometimes 
may not know how or where to begin. Using the theoretical information discussed 
in the previous sections as a point of departure, we have developed five steps, our 
“ABC's,” by which instructors can merge theories of language and technology 
with the practical aspects of their implementation. These guidelines were devel- 
oped as a result of the authors’ combined experiences as language coordinators, 
instructors, and researchers. 

The ABC's of Technology Integration 
**A " is for “ Analy sis . ” 

Before deciding which technology to implement, teachers must first deter- 
mine their needs. As Terry (1998) notes, lesson planning should be based on 
illustrating a specific concept and not simply using the bells and whistles avail- 
able. Thus, the first step in incorporating technology is to determine the goal, then 
to decide which technological medium best allows for the realization of that goal. 
For example, new vocabulary and lexical items can easily be incorporated into a 
chat task. When dealing with the topic of food, students could discuss their likes 
and dislikes, items they would take on a picnic, or preparations for a special occa- 
sion. A chat activity may also assist more efficiently in the actual production of 
new words and expressions, whereas the use of a Web activity for vocabulary 
acquisition may best serve the purpose of assisting students in identifying new 
lexical items. Thus, the type of technology chosen should be based on the desired 
outcome rather than chosen at random. 
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“B” is for “ Backup . ” 

Since no technology is fail-safe, alternate lesson plans are essential to avoid 
misuse of time. Although it may seem like twice the work to prepare such alterna- 
tives, the time saved in the classroom is immeasurable. In activities that involve 
the consultat ion of a Web site, substitute sites should be provided in the event that 
URLs have changed or that content has been redesigned. For example, in a recent 
activity on the German Health Insurance system, students were asked to navigate 
one of Germany's most popular health insurance Web sites, AOK (<http:// 
www.aok.de>), and compare it with the Web site of an American insurance com- 
pany, Blue Cross-Blue Shield (<http://www.bluecross.com/>). Although specific 
questions were asked, all questions could be answered using other insurance com- 
pany Web sites, and students were given instructions in the event that either site 
was unavailable. Another option is to download a chosen Web site to a local com- 
puter. Nevertheless, sometimes even alternate Web sites are not sufficient. Entire 
backup activities should be kept on hand to safeguard the class in case of total 
technological failure. While some technological difficulties, such as faulty hard- 
ware or software incompatibility, can be avoided by checking the technology of a 
specific classroom in advance, a quick backup plan will allow students to get back 
on track with minimum difficulty should a crisis occur. Preparing an open-ended 
Web activity that allows for the use of varied Web sites, using an alternate Web 
browser, or converting a chat activity to an e-mail activity are all ways in which 
instructors can provide backup plans without sacrificing the use of technology. 

“C” is for “ Community . ” 

When choosing appropriate lessons for use with technology, most language 
instructors will want to be mindful of the five goal areas of the Standards : “Com- 
munication," “Cultures," “Connections," “Comparisons," and “Communities"). 
Of these goals, Community is one focus that can be greatly strengthened by the 
use of technology, in particular, CMC and the WWW. These two technologies 
have allowed students and teachers to experience authentic materials and commu- 
nicate more effectively both within the classroom and beyond traditional classroom 
boundaries. In designing an activity, instructors should be aware of how this use 
of technology can strengthen ultimate communication skills among classmates 
and heighten understanding of the global community. In Bclz's (2001) study of 
transatlantic telecollaboration, she noted that both German and American students 
were excited about participating in the project because they looked forward to 
making connections with students of another culture. They then brought what 
they had learned back to their own classmates as well as to others in their commu- 
nity. If we accept that language learning is a social activity, emphasis on community 
is necessary for successful implementation of technology in the language class- 



room. 
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“D” is for “Diversity.” 

Although students show increased interest when their classes involve tech- 
nology-based activities, they can also find doing the same types of tasks 
monotonous. It is therefore important to implement a variety of tasks, either with 
different technologies or with different tools. For example, if a Webquest includes 
face-to-face interaction as well, it helps maintain student interest. Alternating scav- 
enger hunts with more open-ended tasks, or “assigned position" chats with those 
that allow students to express individual opinions can also obviate predictability. 
One author of this article worked as an instructor in a program in which the weekly 
“technology day" of third-semester language courses was routinely filled with 
worksheets requiring students to visit a site and answer questions. Although this 
type of activity is common in foreign language classrooms and indeed serves a 
purpose, teachers will want to vary such activities to encourage communicative 
and cultural competence as well as to alleviate boredom. To vary the types of 
WWW activities used, teachers could consider allowing students to create their 
own pages as a class project or assignment. Also, to add variety to Webquest 
activities, instructors could include a human element, such as having students use 
information gathered from the Web sites to find partners in the class. 

One can also vary the media within a single theme. A unit in an intermediate 
language course was organized around a popular television show from the target 
country but began with an Internet activity based on the show’s Web site. After a 
few days of video viewing, students visited the Web site again for an exercise in 
writing e-mail postcards. A final extension of the unit included skits in which 
students created their own mini-episodes. This activity could also have included 
CMC with peers from the target country or collaboration with another class at the 
same college, university, or high school. 

Asynchronous chat with key-pals provides another outlet for target language 
communication for which one does not need to have a complex setup. There are 
many Web sites, such as “ePals" (<http://www.epals.com>), that facilitate match- 
ing students to speakers of the target language. Such diversity maintains student 
and instructor interest, while at the same time taking advantage of the benefits of 
technology-enhanced activities. 

“E” is for “ Evaluation . ” 

As Johnson (1996) notes, “Assessment of . . . technology use . . . needs to be 
done not to satisfy a state department, legislature, or academic body, but to inform 
the students themselves, their parents, and the community in which they live" 
(1)10). Johnson explains that while the proper instructional use of technology is for 
information processing and real-world, authentic activities (as opposed to drills), 
evaluation of the results can be ambiguous and not neatly quantifiable. Although 
studies exist that attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of certain technologies (see, 
for example, Belz, 2001), it is the duty of the individual instructor to determine 
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what works in the classroom. Additionally, in evaluating the level-appropriate- 
ness of tasks, one may wish to work with both the National Standards in Foreign 
Language Education (available from <http://www.actfl.org>), and the National 
Educational Technology Standards (NETS, online at <http://cnets.iste.org>). 

The results of technology implementation cannot be measured with the same 
instruments as traditional instruction. Rather, the growth of cultural and commu- 
nicative skills may be better measured through more holistic devices, such as 
portfolios, personal Web sites, student commentaries, and individual interviews. 
There are various ways to address evaluation of student performance in specific 
synchronous and asynchronous activities. For example, students could be graded 
on their manipulation and use of new vocabulary items, preparation, responsive- 
ness, cooperation, quality and quantity of contributions, fluency, and effort or 
improvement. Shrum & Glisan (2000) offer an example of a chat room evaluation 
in which students are evaluated on the basis of the frequency, length, quality, and 
form of entries (p. 354). Students can also become involved in a debriefing activ- 
ity after a chat session. If transcripts are logged, students can receive a copy of 
their conversation and engage in a short analysis of their work. 

Webquests and activities using the Web can be evaluated with a predeter- 
mined set of criteria, such as that found on the Web at <http://kathyschrock.net/>. 
With these criteria, evaluators are asked to consider elements such as authority, 
bias, and efficiency. Regardless of the task and tool, the criteria for evaluation 
should be explained to students clearly in the instructions. For example, one should 
note the minimum number of Web sites expected for completion of an exercise 
and whether or not it is acceptable to use English-language versions of the Web 
sites consulted. Another possible method of evaluating technology-enhanced 
courses is through the use of e-portfolios, a project that allows students to under- 
stand, articulate, and experiment with the technologies they have used in their 
course while maintaining their language skills. The Web site at <http :// 
transition.alaska.edu/\vww/portfolios/bookmarks.html> provides a number of valu- 
able resources and references for instructors interested in implementing this type 
of evaluation. In general, activities using the Web or synchronous and asynchro- 
nous communication can certainly be evaluated in similar fashion to more traditional 
assignments, that is, based on effort, accuracy, and content. However, evaluation 
should not stop there. Just as new technologies require new ways of teaching, so 
too do they require new means of evaluating these new and exciting results. 

Conclusion 

These guidelines are, of course, only suggestions for how to approach the 
integration of technology-based tasks in the foreign language classroom. Rather 
than view these ideas as a one-time plan, there should be an ongoing process of 
evaluating and rethinking tasks. In fact, another word for evaluation, “assessment," 
brings us back to the A’s, and we can begin again. By analyzing what has worked 
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in the past and assessing one’s needs for the future, backing up one's ideas, seek- 
ing out community through creative uses of technologies, and diversifying the 
activities in the classroom, instructors can design and implement effective activi- 
ties that they and their students will find to be both interesting and enriching. The 
ideas presented in this paper can assist instructors in determining what types of 
technology are most useful for their goals, while not losing sight of the theory 
behind those tasks. We have attempted to present a brief overview of the recent 
research on CALL and its evaluation; nevertheless our review is by no means 
exhaustive. Although the research, examples, and tips presented here do not guar- 
antee that technology will be fail-safe, they do provide both a theoretical background 
for technology instruction and ideas for activity design that allow the needs of the 
student and of the course to guide the implementation of technology. Clearly more 
research is needed in order to determine the effectiveness of technology-enhanced 
instruction as compared to face-to-face language learning and to explore how dif- 
ferent technological tools may enhance language instruction. We would encourage 
educators to consider both theoretical and pedagogical contexts in their activity 
design. The effective merging of theory and practice brings us that much closer to 
implementing technology-enhanced tasks that are both successful and meaningful 
to our language learners. 
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Abstract 



With increasing frequency, teachers are being encouraged to inte- 
grate technology > into their teaching programs. Their challenge is to find 
technological applications that promote and enhance learning on the 
part of their students. A further challenge for second and foreign lan- 
guage teachers is to ensure that the applications reflect principles 
associated with communicative teaching. This article discusses how stu- 
dents can create narrated multimedia presentations that can be published 
on the Internet. Suitable for second and foreign language programs at 
any grade level, this activity would facilitate and encourage authentic 
communication while developing technological and organizational skills. 
It would also lend itself well to interdisciplinary teaching and would fos- 
ter student creativity. This article explores how creating narrated 
multimedia presentations reflects pedagogical principles associated with 
second and foreign language teaching and learning, provides informa- 
tion about software that can be used to build them, and suggests research 
topics related to their creation. 



Background 

For several decades, foreign language teachers have used technology to en- 
hance their teaching: audio cassette players, VCRs, laserdisc players, satellite 
television, and now, computers. With the introduction of each new technology, 
the challenge for teachers is to find a means of taking advantage of the technology 
in ways that will promote and enhance student learning. 
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Currently, teachers, including those in second and foreign language instruc- 
tion, are being encouraged to find meaningful ways to integrate computer 
technology into their teaching programs (McLafferty, 2000; Spodark, 2000). 
Turnbull and Lawrence (2002) comment that using computers in second language 
classes can promote visual, verbal, and kinesthetic learning. They also state that 
using computers can enhance higher-level thinking and problem-solving skills. 
Additionally, many studies suggest that computers can have a positive influence 
on student motivation and attitude (Davies & Williamson, 1998; Laferriere, 1999; 
Stepp-Cireany, 2002; Turnbull & Lawrence, 2002). Studies also suggest that in- 
volvement in and satisfaction with courses in which technology is frequently 
employed are greater than in courses in which technology is not used. (Waxman & 
Huang, 1997; Liontas, 2001). And Dassier (2001 ) notes that “most published re- 
search establishes unambiguous success when a technological component is added 
to an existing course, showing that it usually affects positively students’ language 
learning experience” (p. 25). 

For the most part, in today’s second and foreign language classes, the goal is 
to help students to be able to communicate in the target language. Communication 
can imply conveying information either by speech or in written form. Ultimately, 
the goal is to integrate both of these skills, along with listening and reading, into 
comprehensive fluency (Davies and Williamson, 1998). 

Linking Narrated Multimedia Presentations to Pedagogical Principles 

An activity that encourages the development of communication skills in stu- 
dents while allowing teachers to integrate technology into their teaching program 
is the creation of narrated multimedia presentations, which reinforce many of the 
skills that second and foreign language teachers seek to develop in their students. 
There are several steps involved in creating these presentations: choosing and 
researching a topic, writing bulleted points and subpoints for the presentation, 
preparing a script for the narration portion of the presentation, choosing graphics 
for the presentation, building the presentation, adding narration, and publishing 
the presentation on the Web. Most of these steps can be linked to pedagogical 
principles related to the four language skills associated with foreign language edu- 
cation: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. “In recent years, the foreign 
language teaching profession has witnessed growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of a four-skills approach to language learning” (Donaldson and Kotter, p. 
53 1 ). It is important that foreign language teachers be able to demonstrate that use 
of the software reinforces the four skills; otherwise, its value would be linked 
more to the development of computer skills in students than to the development of 
language competency. Such is, of course, a valid goal. 

Beyer and Van Ells (2002) cite several references that underline the impor- 
tance of integrating technology into the curriculum so that students can acquire 
skills required for career success (Herron & Moos, 1993; Bailey & Cotlar, 1994). 
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They also refer to reports indicating that students themselves recognize that com- 
puter skills acquired in their classes will be useful in preparing them for future 
careers (Olivia & Pollastrini, 1995; Draude & Brace, 1999). Insisting on a link 
between computer activities and the four language skills simply recognizes that 
the primary concern of second and foreign language teachers must of necessity be 
the development of language competency in their students. 

All four language skills are reinforced when students engage in the cre- 
ation of narrated multimedia presentations. Listening skills are developed when 
students listen to audio recordings on the Internet while they do research, when 
they read their narration to another student when preparing for recording, and 
when they listen to a finished presentation on the Internet. The speaking skill is 
reinforced when students discuss work with peers during the preparation and edit- 
ing phases and when they record a narration. The reading skill is developed when 
students read information on the Internet, in books, or other resource materials 
used for researching the chosen topic, when they read the text portion of a presen- 
tation that has been published on the Internet, and when they read on-screen prompts 
for presentation creation and publication. The writing skill is reinforced when 
students prepare a script for the narration, and when they write the bulleted points 
and subpoints for a presentation. 

In addition to supporting the development of the four language skills, nar- 
rated multimedia presentations can be used to focus students on cultural aspects of 
foreign language study. Donaldson and Kotter (1999) underline the importance of 
linking the acquisition of the four skills with learning about the culture of places 
where the target language is spoken. The Internet, which would be an ideal source 
of information during the research process, is rich with authentic and culturally- 
laden information for students (Singhal, 1997; Spodark, 2000; Beyer, 2002). 

There are other advantages associated with the creation of these presentations 
as well: 

(1) Students become engaged in interesting, purposeful, and authentic 
activities involving reading, writing, and oral language. 

(2) They are encouraged to develop reasoning, organizational, and com- 
munication skills. 

(3) They examine media materials during the planning phase and de- 
velop high-tech media skills in the presentation phase. 

(4) They become engaged in interdisciplinary research and develop skills 
that will be invaluable in many careers. 

Narrated Multimedia Presentations and Communicative Principles 

Foreign language teachers today are encouraged to follow the principles as- 
sociated with the Communicative Approach (Lee & Van Patten, 1995; Schulz, 
1999), which include presenting work in context, linking work to real-life situa- 
tions, creating meaningful activities, focusing on language function rather than on 
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language form, making work student-centered, making use of authentic materials 
as much as possible, and providing students with a choice. 

Many of these principles are inherent in the process of creating and publish- 
ing a narrated multimedia presentation. Because their presentations will be posted 
on the Internet, students will be preparing for a real-life audience. Teachers may 
even decide, with the students' and. where necessary, the parents' permission, to 
showcase presentations on a school’s Web page. Students' work will emulate a 
real-life situation, since in many careers people are required to make presentations 
related to their jobs. Within the confines of their language ability, students will be 
able to choose a topic of interest to them. Because their ultimate goal is to commu- 
nicate information to others, they will be focusing on the function of the language, 
not on the form. They will be working within a context, and research shows that 
students learn best when they use language in context (Claybourne, 1999). Stu- 
dents will be working with authentic material when they research their topic, and 
their work will be student-centered, as opposed to teacher-centered. All of these 
elements are thought to lead to the development of communicative competency in 
students, according to the tenets of the Communicative Approach. 

Software For Creating Narrated Multimedia Presentations 

Many software applications permit users to create narrated multimedia pre- 
sentations. PowerPoint, an application familiar to many, allows for the easy creation 
of a narrated presentation; however, in order for users to publish their presentation 
on the Internet, they require another application, called Microsoft Producer, which 
synchronizes PowerPoint slides and audio recordings along a timeline. It then 
assembles the components of the presentation and encodes them into a format that 
allows the finished presentation to be streamed over the Internet. Streaming is a 
method of data delivery that allows multimedia to be efficiently transported via 
the Internet. 

Researchers at the University of Windsor, Ontario, wanted to investigate the 
effect of student creation of narrated multimedia presentations on the develop- 
ment of language skills. They recognized, however, that existing technology was 
too complicated for most students and teachers and decided to simplify and auto- 
mate the recording and publishing process to enable students and nontechnical 
users to easily produce and publish sophisticated multimedia presentations on the 
Web. The resulting process was named NetPublisher. In order to publish work to 
the Internet, users simply enter a preassigned username and password and then 
click the link “Publish.” The software then automatically sends the publication to 
the designated web server, where it can be viewed by anyone having a networked 
computer. 

NetPublisher was designed by a team of developers and researchers who rec- 
ognized the importance of combining technological and pedagogical expertise. 
The collaboration was important since, in too many cases, software designed for 
use in schools is technically sound yet lacks pedagogical soundness (Flewelling, 
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2002). As Beckett et al. (1999) point out, “Design is critical if technology is to 
have any effect on learning” (p. 287). Davies and Williamson echo that “Design- 
ers of a good CALL [computer-assisted language learning] program . . . [must] be 
aware of research and experience indicating successful practices that enable learn- 
ers to acquire the use of a language quickly and enjoyably” (Davies & Williamson, 
1998, p. 11). By including a professor of second and foreign language education 
on the development team, the developers helped to ensure that the software would 
meet the needs of students and teachers and that it would reflect sound pedagogi- 
cal principles. 

NetPublisher will work on any Pentium 2-class computer (300+ mhz) with a 
minimum of 32 MB RAM, a sound card, and a headset microphone. It comes with 
a built-in client application that makes audio recordings and uploads them to the 
Internet. It also comes with an application to resize and insert graphics into pre- 
sentations. The software is accompanied by a teacher’s guide that offers suggestions 
on how to make NetPublisher an integral part of a teaching program. The guide 
provides useful information on how to prepare students to create a presentation 
along with a step-by-step guide on assembling the presentation, recording narra- 
tion, and publishing the presentation on the Web. Users have reported that the 
software is extremely easy to use, and even students at the elementary school level 
have been able to use it to make narrated multimedia presentations. NetPublisher 
is at the current time a noncommercial product available to others who wish to 
participate in research studies related to the use of multimedia and language skill 
development. 

Subsequent to the development of NetPublisher, other similar applications 
were created to meet the need for a user-friendly, stand-alone application for the 
creation and publication to the web of narrated multimedia presentations. They 
include Impatica for PowerPoint <www.impatica.com>, Web Cast Studio for Pro- 
fessionals <http://enterprise.yahoo.com/broadcast> and iPresentation Suite 
<www.presenter.com>. 

Creating Narrated Multimedia Presentations: The Teacher's Role 

Initially, teachers will need to preteach the vocabulary and grammar the stu- 
dents will require in order to prepare a presentation on a given topic. Teachers 
may wish to do so through multimedia presentations they create using any of the 
aforementioned applications. This procedure would familiarize students with the 
concept of bulleted multimedia presentations and would be an effective way of 
introducing new material. 

After showing students how to create a bulleted presentation, teachers will 
then need to review with students the steps involved in selecting and researching a 
topic and discuss how to write a narration script. Throughout the process, teachers 
will take on the role of facilitator, monitoring student progress, providing assis- 
tance when necessary, helping with the editing process, and providing technical 
assistance. 
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Choosing a Topic 

Teachers may either assign a topic or range of possible topics or have stu- 
dents choose topics that interest them. The level of freedom of choice given to 
students will be determined by the language ability of the students involved and 
the wishes of the teacher. The topic should be broad enough to allow for an oral 
presentation that is of a length appropriate for the grade. Topics can be related to 
thematic units of study in the teaching program used by teachers, or they may 
relate to areas of student interest. In pilot studies, elementary-level children have 
done presentations on animals, their family, food preferences, and sports. At the 
secondary level, topics have included presentations on cars, Internet security, 
nuclear energy, and Le Petit Prince , a French novel. Sample presentations created 
during pilot studies can be viewed at the site <http://www.netresources.ca>. 

Researching the Topic 

Researching a topic gives students an opportunity to develop reading and 
organizational skills, encourages critical thinking, and, if done on the Internet, 
develops technological skills as well. Students will need enough material for an 
oral speech of the length prescribed in the assignment, but they should be told that 
they will not necessarily use all of the information they collect on a topic. They 
will need to edit researched material and organize it in a format suitable for pre- 
sentation. 

Creating a Presentation Outline 

Students should think in terms of creating topics and subtopics for their pre- 
sentation. The sub-topics should relate directly to their chosen topic. An example 
of how to organize points and subpoints follows: 

Topic: My Vacation in Paris 

Subtopics: 

My preparations 

Reading about Paris on the Internet 
Buying a plane ticket 
Making a hotel reservation 

My Arrival 
The airport 

The bus ride to the hotel 

The Hotel 
Location 
My Room 
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Sightseeing 

La Tour Eiffel 
Le Louvre 

Other sites of interest 

My Departure 
What I’ll miss 

Why I want to return next summer 



Illustrations 

Multimedia presentations can be enhanced with the inclusion of pictures, draw- 
ings, or graphics scanned from books, magazines, brochures, Internet sites, and 
the like, and imported into the presentation. Students may also choose to import 
digital pictures that they have taken themselves for use in their presentations. Il- 
lustrations should complement the topic and subtopics chosen for the presentation. 
Teachers will need to explain to students the copyright issues governing use of 
non-original material in a presentation. Students will need to know how to cite 
material obtained from books, the Internet, and other sources. Illustrations that 
students choose to include in their presentation will frequently have to be resized 
in order to ensure that they will upload quickly and play effectively on the Inter- 
net. The manual accompanying the NetPublisher software includes information 
on how to resize pictures, and the software comes with a built-in tool that does the 
resizing quickly and easily. Because PowerPoint does not come with an applica- 
tion that automatically resizes pictures, those who use PowerPoint must do so by 
employing a paint or graphics program, such as Paint Shop Pro or Photoshop. 

W riting a Script 

Students will need to prepare an oral presentation lasting the amount of time 
prescribed in the assignment. When preparing the script, students should keep in 
mind the topic and subtopics they have researched. Students should be prepared to 
address each bulleted heading and subheading in their presentation in their 
narration. 

Script writing should follow the stages inherent in the writing process: (1) 
write in a way appropriate for the audience being addressed; (2) follow the presen- 
tation outline; (3) write an initial draft; (4) revise the initial draft based on 
consultation with peers or the teacher; (5) edit to improve style and to correct 
errors in grammar, spelling, and punctuation; (6) practice reading the script aloud 
to ensure that the length is appropriate; and (7) re-edit if necessary. 
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Guidelines For Bulleted Presentations 

There are a few key factors that students should understand when creating 
bulleted presentations. They should not write every word of their oral presenta- 
tions on their slides. Instead, they should list key points that reinforce the headings 
and subheadings in their presentations. It is best to limit the number of bullets on 
any given slide. Otherwise, the slide will look cluttered and will be difficult to 
read. An average slide might include two major bulleted points, each of which 
could have two or three subpoints. On some slides, students may prefer to make 
the central focus of the slide an image rather than words. The student could write 
a heading for the image and then allow the image to be described in the narration 
rather than with words on the slide. 

Research Opportunities 

The creation of narrated multimedia presentations suggests a number of op- 
portunities for research in second and foreign language classes. Questions which 
could be investigated include the following: 

• What effect does this activity have on student attitude and motivation? 

• What effect does this activity have on language acquisition, particularly 
on the development of oral and written language skills? 

• How does the integration of technology affect teaching practices? 

• What is the state of readiness in schools for use of technology in this 
way? 

• Does the creation of narrated multimedia presentations facilitate com- 
munication about second and foreign language programs between teachers 
and students and between teachers and parents? 

Researchers at the University of Windsor have used NetPublisher in a num- 
ber of pilot study situations. Professors at the University are using the software to 
present information to students during lectures. Lectures posted on the Internet 
allow students at any time to review information presented in class. Many students 
have commented that they have found this availability to be of great value, espe- 
cially w'hen preparing for tests or exams, or if they have had to be absent from a 
lecture. 

In one pilot secondary school, students prepared presentations as part of their 
French as a Second Language program. Students were excited to be able to show 
their finished presentations posted on the Internet to their friends and parents. 
Several students commented that they were usually nervous when appearing in 
front of the class, but because they were able to prepare their presentations in 
advance and because the narration w'as prerecorded, they felt much more at ease 
w'hen speaking French. 
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Several teachers have suggested other uses for the software. Teachers who 
knew in advance that they would be absent and that a teacher qualified in their 
subject area would not be available could prerecord a lesson for their students. 
They could post information on the Internet for parents about their teaching pro- 
gram or post information for students and parents about upcoming tests, homework 
assignments, and the like. They could also create tutorials for students on topics 
related to the subject being studied. 

Readers who would like to learn more about the NetPublisher software or 
who would be interested in using the software to evaluate its effectiveness in pro- 
moting language skill development may obtain additional information and view 
sample presentations by visiting the Web site, <http://www.netresources.ca>, or 
by e-mailing Dr. Janet Flewelling at <flewell@uwindsor.ca>. 

Conclusion 

Opportunities to integrate technology into teaching programs are increasing. 
Stepp-Cireany (2002) observes, “The use of technology, specifically multimedia, 
for foreign language instruction has expanded rapidly in the United States during 
the last two decades'’ (p. 165). The challenge for foreign language teachers is to 
make use of the technology available to them in meaningful ways that will help 
students to acquire language skills effectively and enjoyably. As Hall (1998) notes, 
“With the help of a computer, it is now possible to offer learners a more stimulat- 
ing and varied language learning experience than ever before.” Asking students to 
create narrated multimedia presentations is one way that can help teachers to en- 
rich the communicative nature of their classes while encouraging students to work 
cooperatively in a student-centered, project-based environment. 
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Abstract 



The Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 
(INTASC) is a nonprofit organization representing 57 chief education 
officers who, through the Council of Chief State School Officers, are re- 
sponsible for setting state education policy. INTASC standards address 
what beginning teachers should know, how they should behave, and what 
they should be able to do. At the present time, 33 states and territories 
are members of INTASC. In May 2002, a committee of 18 practicing 
teachers and teacher educators with expertise in a variety of languages 
and nominated by their professional organizations completed the draft- 
ing of the INTASC Foreign Language Standards and aligned them not 
only with the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 2 1st Cen- 
tury (the “ Five Cs ), but also with the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCA TE) standards and the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). This article de- 
scribes the context for the development of INTASC standards and 
implications for future licensing examinations, educational policy, and 
curriculum reforms. 

Compared to other countries, the United States has a 
weak language policy, and foreign language curricu- 
lar guidelines and systematic outcome assessments are 
practically nonexistent. (Schulz, 1998, p. 6) 
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One of our goals is to promote dialogue among our 
readers in an effort to identify our commonalties as well 
as begin to understand our differences. In other words, 
our ultimate goal is to open communication among our 
many cultures to foster connections and comparisons 
within our communities. (Medley & Tesser, 2000, p. 
142) 

In May 2002, a group of 1 8 teachers and teacher educators, along with admin- 
istrators and staff consultants from the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC), sat in a hotel atrium in Alexandria, Virginia, and 
toasted the completion of the basic draft of the Model Standards for Licensing 
Beginning Foreign Language Teachers: A Resource for State Dialogue. Although 
the final draft of the document would not be completed for another month after an 
additional meeting of the group’s smaller subcommittee, participants were satis- 
fied that the process had come to a successful closure. The text developed during 
this process reflected the consensus of those present as well as their constituen- 
cies: the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) and 
the language-specific organizations-the American Association of Teachers of 
French (AATF), the American Association of Teachers of German (AATG), the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian (AATI), the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese (AATSP). the American Classical League 
(ACL), the American Council of Teachers of Russian (ACTR), the Chinese Lan- 
guage Association of Secondary-Elementary Schools (CLASS), the Chinese 
Language Teachers Association (CLTA), the National Council of Japanese Lan- 
guage Teachers (NCJLT), and the Association of Teachers of Japanese (ATJ). 

The process had begun more than a year before and had involved three meet- 
ings of the entire group, as well as many separate meetings of the subcommittee. 
In addition, the process had provided an opportunity for open debate among the 
committee members, who not only represented different language groups, both 
modern and classical, but who came also from what Claire Kramsch (1995) has 
called our “different discourse communities.” Represented were K.-12 language 
educators, as well as college and university “content” and “pedagogy” educators. 
Literally and symbolically the group members spoke different languages and came 
from different cultural backgrounds. In this article we shall focus on the process 
and its participants because, as we introduce the final draft of the INTASC Stan- 
dards, we strongly believe that readers must be aware of issues and negotiations 
that took place in their development. 

The Context of Foreign Language Educational Reform 

The educational reform movement begun in the 1980s is now part of profes- 
sional dialogue among educators in all fields and at all levels of education. In the 
teaching of languages other than English, several different commissions and com- 
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mittees composed of members appointed by national professional organizations 
worked on different kinds of standards. Although focusing on part of the issue, 
each group envisioned a goal of curricular reform that would strengthen the teach- 
ing of languages at all levels. Like the “Five Cs" of the Standards for Foreign 
Language Learning in the 21st Century (National Standards in Foreign Language 
Education Project [NSFLEP], 1999), the ultimate goal has many interlocking parts: 
recruitment of teachers for our schools, assurance of high quality teacher educa- 
tion programs, the assessment and professional development of beginning teachers, 
the recognition of high quality performance by experienced teachers, and several 
others. Professional development became a topic in many annual meetings of na- 
tional organizations. The Modern Language Association (MLA). traditionally not 
involved in teacher preparation, remained neutral in the discussions for the first 
few years. As then MLA Executive Director Phyllis Franklin (1999) explained, 

The public laying of blame that marked most arguments about the schools 
in the mid-1980s and early 1990s had a political edge that may have 
encouraged academics to view reform as more hype than substance. And 
the reformers’ early focus on assessment through objective tests may 
also have been off-putting, (p. ix) 

However, the MLA could not remain in an observer’s position for long, since 
“content area knowledge" in foreign languages was the purview of departments of 
languages and literatures, most of which are constituents of the MLA. In 1993, the 
MLA Executive Council authorized the development of the Teacher Education 
Project that culminated in the publication of Preparing a Nation 's Teachers: Models 
for English and Foreign Language Programs (1999). 

As more of the professional organizations conducted discussions of teacher 
education programs and curricula, policy makers around the country began intro- 
ducing high-stakes testing of teachers and their students in all fields. Prompted by 
the findings of second language acquisition research and the recommendations of 
the professional organizations, many states began offering some FLES (Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools) courses, as well as longer sequences of 
language instruction. Further prompted by research and the 1999 student stan- 
dards, more demands were placed on pre-service teacher education programs as 
well as on candidates for teaching positions. As we began to have national discus- 
sions, we raised more questions than answers for one another and for policy makers. 
Renate A. Schulz (2002) summarized the state of affairs in a recent issue of For- 
eign Language Annals: 

Despite the Standards , we still have no consensus about what defines 
elementary or intermediate-level courses. We still have no consensus about 
what constitutes the “contents" of foreign language education. Is it pre- 
dominantly skills instruction without defined contents? Are we serving 
largely as sendee and support instruction for other fields in the curricu- 
lum, as implied by the standard called “Connections"? (p. 290) 
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Even as we language educators continue to argue and “agree to disagree,” 
policies are being made locally and nationally that will impact our teaching, whether 
we teach in a College of Education, a College of Arts and Sciences, or a K.-12 
school setting. In an effort to strengthen our teaching profession and to add our 
voice to the policy making affecting our field, professional language organiza- 
tions led by ACTFL began clamoring for a place in the National Council of 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), in the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards (NBPTS), and in the Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium (INTASC). Each of these bodies affects teacher educa- 
tion and professional development. 

NCATE, a coalition of 33 national education organizations, accredits teacher 
education programs nationally. In 1998, the National Foreign Language Standards 
Collaborative (a group of professional language organizations that has remained 
active since their development of the Standards for Foreign Language Learning 
in the list Century [NSFLEP, 1999]) joined NCATE as a member organization. 
In 2001, the first draft of NC ATE’s model standards for foreign language teacher 
education programs became available for review by the field. Presented to the 
profession at ACTFL 2002 in Salt Lake City, the NCATE Foreign Language Stan- 
dards are available through the ACTFL website, <www.actfl.org> . 

NBPTS, established in 1987, has developed standards for the advanced certi- 
fication of experienced teachers through a process of assessment and evaluation 
over an extended period of time. In 2001, the World Languages Other than En- 
glish Standards became available for those teachers who wish to work toward this 
national recognition. Guidelines for application according to each participating 
state are available through the NBPTS website, <www.nbpts.org>. Concurrently 
with the development of the NBPTS and NCATE standards, came the writing of 
the INTASC document. In the vision of the three-pronged approach (pre-sendee, 
beginning career, and in-service teacher preparation) to foreign language profes- 
sional development, all three committees anchored their deliberations and 
documents on the student standards of 1 999, Standards for Foreign Language 
Learning (NSFLEP, 1999). Moreover, conscious overlapping of committee mem- 
bership in the task forces provided for easy collaboration among the three. With 
the completion of the INTASC standards, foreign language educators completed 
the circle. NCATE provided guidance for teacher preparation programs, INTASC 
provided guidance for beginning teachers, and NBPTS provided guidance for vet- 
eran teachers. 

Council of Chief State School Officers and INTASC 

Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) 1 is a 
consortium of state education agencies, higher education institutions, and national 
educational organizations dedicated to the reform of the education, licensing, and 
ongoing professional development of teachers. Created in 1987, INTASC’s pri- 
mary constituency is state education agencies responsible for teacher licensing 
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and professional development. Its work is guided by one basic premise: An effec- 
tive teacher must be able to integrate content knowledge with pedagogical 
understanding to assure that all students learn and perform at high levels. As a 
project of the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO), INTASC is sub- 
ject to the mission of its parent organization as described in its website, 
<www.ccsso.org/intasc.html>: “CCSSO, through leadership, advocacy, and ser- 
vice, assists chief state school officers and their organizations in achieving the 
vision of an American education system that enables all children to succeed in 
school, work, and life.” INTASC’s mission is to promote standards-based reform 
through the development of model standards and assessments for beginning teach- 
ers. To carry out this mission, INTASC provides a vehicle for states to work jointly 
on formulating model policies to reform teacher preparation and licensing and 
provides a mechanism for states to collaborate on developmental projects, such as 
crafting new instruments to assess the classroom performance of a teacher. INTASC 
also sponsors a series of seminars annually, bringing together state education agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, researchers, and professional associations 
committed to the principles of teaching and assessment endorsed by the consor- 
tium. These seminars present the cutting-edge work being carried out on these 
issues and provide an opportunity for formal and informal networking among the 
participants. The agency provides a vehicle for communication among several 
constituents in an effort to affect policy issues and bring about positive reform that 
may be consequential to teaching and learning. No state or constituent is required 
to adopt these standards, but rather they are to be a “resource” as states and local 
districts begin discussions of what constitutes good teaching and how one may be 
able to assess it. 

The Foreign Language Standards Drafting Committee 

The 18 members of the drafting committee represented 15 different states. 
Nine members were K.-12 teachers or administrators; 8 were college and univer- 
sity language, literature, or language education faculty; and one represented a state 
department of education. Languages represented by the group were Classics, Chi- 
nese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. The 
committee was co-chaired by Martha Abbott, Fairfax County Public Schools, 
Fairfax, Virginia, and Dale Lange, University of Minnesota-Twin Cities, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The co-chairs were primarily responsible for drafting the many 
versions of the document as it underwent changes during the scheduled meetings 
as well as between such gatherings. The meeting scheduled for September 13, 
2001, was cancelled, but after that date, a smaller subcommittee composed of the 
two co-chairs, a high school teacher, an elementary school teacher, and a teacher 
educator met periodically to complete the drafts that were reviewed by the entire 
committee. 
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The Process 

The committee represented many discourse communities as well as many 
different constituencies. The initial questions, some of which were revisited at 
almost every meeting, dealt with how to frame the document. Should the Five Cs 
provide the framework? Should the NBPTS five core principles provide the ba- 
sis? Should the six performance-based standards of NCATE be the guideline? 
Should we follow the outline in the 10 core principles of the INTASC model 
standards? Should we have a completely different framework? What about the 
young teacher who finishes an NCATE-accredited program and enters the field 
wishing to be assessed through the INTASC standards? These were some of the 
questions debated by the committee as it reviewed available research findings as 
well as each committee member's own individual context. In the end, the group 
opted to follow the INTASC 10 core principles, adapting them to the field of 
foreign language education. 

Basic to the INTASC core principles is the idea that each one should address 
“content, disposition, and performance.” In other words, what should a beginning 
teacher know, be like, and be able to do? Although at first glance it might be easier 
to describe “content," such description proved to be as difficult as that of “dispo- 
sition,” since the definition of “what a beginning teacher should know” depended 
greatly on the perspective of each member of the committee. In the crafting of the 
standards as well as in the writing of descriptive passages and examples, the com- 
mittee took into account how assessment tools might be created to measure 
beginning teacher performance. Much discussion went into the issue of misuse of 
such testing and the need for professional organizations to have a voice in any 
state-mandated testing of teachers. Furthermore, since the same basic principles 
will guide teachers of modern, as well as classical languages, committee members 
took into account the limitations that might come from widespread application. 

The 10 Core Principles: 

Principle #1: Content Knowledge. Language teachers are proficient in the lan- 
guage they teach. They understand language as a system, how students learn a 
language, and how language and culture are linked. They are knowledgeable about 
the cultures of the people who speak the language. Using this knowledge, they 
create learning experiences that help students develop language proficiency and 
build cultural understanding. 

Principle #2: Learner Development. Language teachers understand how stu- 
dents learn and develop and can relate this to their development of language 
proficiency and cultural understanding. They provide learning experiences that 
are appropriate to and support learners' development. 
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Principle #3: Diversity of Learners. Language teachers understand how learn- 
ers differ in their knowledge, experiences, abilities, needs, and approaches to 
language learning, and create instructional opportunities and environments that 
are appropriate for the learner and that reflect learner diversity. 

Principle #4: Instructional Strategies. Language teachers understand and use a 
variety of instructional strategies to help learners develop language proficiency, 
build cultural understanding, and foster critical thinking skills. 

Principle #5: Learning Environment. Language teachers create an interactive, 
engaging, and supportive learning environment that encourages student self-moti- 
vation and promotes their language learning and cultural understanding. 

Principle #6: Communication. Language teachers use effective verbal and non- 
verbal communication, and multimedia resources, to foster language development 
and cultural understanding. 

Principle #7: Planning for Instruction. Language teachers plan instruction based 
on their knowledge of the target language and cultures, learners, standards-based 
curriculum, and the learning context. 

Principle #8: Assessment. Language teachers understand and use a variety of 
assessment strategies to monitor student learning, to inform language and culture 
instruction, and to report student progress. 

Principle #9: Reflective Practice and Professional Development. Language 
teachers are reflective practitioners who continually evaluate the effects of their 
choices and actions on others and who actively seek out opportunities to grow 
professionally. 

Principle #10: Community. Language teachers foster relationships with schools 
colleagues, families, and agencies in the larger community to support students’ 
learning and well-being. 

As the committee debated each principle and the examples to be included, it 
became apparent that members of the committee had begun to use a common 
vocabulary that had been adopted through negotiation. In an effort to facilitate the 
reading of the document, the group decided to add a glossary of terms. As the 
committee revised one of the final drafts of the document, more than 100 terms 
were added to the glossary. In the end, the committee included only 34 terms that 
had clearly caused the most trouble to the group or that the group believed should 
be defined for a non-language-education reader. 

The INTASC standards point to a beginning teacher (one in the first 3 years 
of teaching) as a well prepared, linguistically proficient, and culturally savvy indi- 
vidual. Moreover, the beginning teacher who meets these standards recognizes 
individual differences in students and is able to deal with personal biases and 
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belief systems that may affect language learning as well as language teaching. For 
a beginning teacher to meet these standards, it is clear that teacher preparation 
programs will have to continue the often-difficult dialogue between content area 
departments and teacher education departments within institutions. These discus- 
sions will necessarily involve a process that will bring together departments of 
linguistics, language and literature, and language education. In a review of the 
literature on second language teacher education, Gloria Velez-Rendon (2002) sug- 
gests that 

inquiry focusing on both pre-service and in-service second language 
teacher education will enable us to gain insights into what it means to 
teach a second language, what informs the learn ing-to-teach process, how 
language teachers develop understandings of their subject matter, and 
how this process influences teachers’ perceptions of themselves as sec- 
ond language teachers, (p. 465) 

The INTASC standards are a resource for generating much data for such inquiry. 
INTASC director M. Jean Miller, in a letter that accompanies the standards, charges 
language educators, policy makers, and teachers themselves to foster community- 
wide discussions on the issues addressed by the standards. 

Conclusion 

Our profession has started the 21st century by reflecting on our practices, 
products, and perspectives. When we discuss foreign language teacher prepara- 
tion in the academy, we often speak from our own perspectives and protect our 
own territories. Whether these standards will help “fix” the problems in American 
education remains to be seen. What they can do is provide focus for our discus- 
sions and bring the different constituencies together in dialogue. The process of 
reflecting on teacher education in general and, in particular, on who should be 
responsible for assuring that beginning teachers meet basic standards is the most 
positive outcome of these documents. Professional development for ourselves and 
for those who will come after us is “our” business as much as it is “their” business. 
We must continue to have a voice in matters that relate to the future of our profes- 
sion. 



Notes 

1 The description of INTASC and its puipose as well as all its programs can be 
obtained through the website, <www.ccsso.org/intasc.html>. 
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Abstract 

For the past 20 years educators have debated whether alternative 
teacher certification, or preparation, is a valid solution to the critical 
shortage now facing the profession. In foreign language education, 
Kennesaw State University (KSU) has developed an alternative prepara- 
tion program designed to give candidates the same knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions imparted in traditional undergraduate preparation and to 
hold these individuals to the same standards required of undergraduates 
in foreign language education. This article describes the program, dis- 
cusses the disadvantages and rewards of the assessment plan, and offers 
observations on the future of nontraditional preparation of teachers. 



Background 

For nearly 20 years alternative teacher preparation (ATP) has been providing 
educational opportunities for people seeking certification outside the traditional 
4-year college model, thus alleviating the teacher shortages facing the nation, while 
at the same time charting the course for education reform. Among the first states 
to initiate such programs in the early 1980s were New Jersey and Texas. By 1990, 
at least 33 states provided some form of alternative route to certification (Buechler, 
1992). Two years later, the number had risen to 40 (Feistritzer, 1993J, and today 
almost every state has some type of nontraditional program to prepare teachers for 
certification. According to Feistritzer and Chester (1994), in a report for the Na- 
tional Center for Education Information, an estimated 50,000 people have been 
certified through ATP programs since 1984. New Jersey's program, for example, 
has doubled the number of qualified applicants for teaching positions since its 
inception ( Klagholz, 2001). While the primary mission of these programs usually 
is to address the teacher shortage, at the same time they serve as a tool to recruit 
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minority and nontraditional students. As a result, alternative programs certify greater 
percentages of minority groups than do universities, and New Jersey and Texas 
are among those states with the highest such percentages (Feistritzer, 1993). In 
addition, ATP attracts a greater number of candidates teaching or willing to teach 
in urban schools (Shen, 1998). 

Other than a difference in the number of requirements, the main characteris- 
tics that distinguish ATP from a 4-year college program are the sequence in which 
certification requirements are fulfilled and the type of field experience provided. 
Traditional candidates first complete their coursework, then student teach, later 
receive a degree in education and a teaching certificate, and ultimately seek a full- 
time teaching position. Their alternative counterparts already have a degree, usually 
not in education, which, among other things, qualifies them for some type of “con- 
ditional" certificate. They then do the equivalent of student teaching through a 
supervised internship and complete course requirements as they teach. However, 
no two programs are alike, and the variations are numerous. While having a teach- 
ing license and a job are typical entry prerequisites (Whiting & Klotz, 2000), other 
models follow a condensed version of the college education curriculum leading to 
certification, followed by an internship (Hart, 2001 ). Some programs, on the other 
hand, require the participant to have prior teaching experience (Giannangelo, 200 1 ). 
For those having job offers, the length and rigor of preservice induction is another 
variable, including two (Schoon & Sandoval, 2000), five (Broyles, 1992), or six 
courses (Giannangelo, 2001), and short field experiences (Lutz & Hutton, 1989). 
Another important variation is the administration of the program. It may be of- 
fered through a university, a school district, an independent education agency, or 
some combination thereof. 

The Debate 

Arguments in favor of ATP have frequently centered on the characteristics of 
the teachers it certifies. Dill, Hayes, and Johnson (1999), for example, argue that 
young traditional graduates tend to lack life experiences suited to provide for the 
emotional, intellectual, and academic needs of their students, whereas more ma- 
ture, alternatively certified teachers are more likely to establish connections with 
poor inner-city school children. Schoon and Sandoval (2000) report that one pro- 
gram in Indiana has been very successful in recruiting underrepresented groups to 
teach in urban settings; 83% of those completing the program are African-Ameri- 
can. It would seem then that programs successful in recruiting nontraditional 
students (with respect to age, ethnicity, background, etc.) who are also willing to 
teach in these schools would provide “a good match." 

ATP opponents, such as Wise and Darling- Hammond (1992), however, ar- 
gue that this match is seriously flawed in that the most disadvantaged groups of 
students are precisely those who get the teachers with the least subject knowledge 
and pedagogical skills. If, as Shen (1998) indicated, the percentage of minority 
teachers who do not plan to remain in teaching is higher for ATP, then it would 
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seem that these programs merely aggravate the situation in urban settings. How- 
ever, the question of attrition rates is far from clear-cut. Guyton, Fox, and Sisk's 
(1991 ) study of lst-year teachers in Georgia found that while ATP teachers were 
more likely to state that they wished to leave the profession, they actually had a 
lower attrition rate than their traditional counterparts. Klagholz (200 1 ) and Adams 
and Dial (1993) report similar findings. On the contrary, Stoddart and Folden 
(1995) found that traditionally prepared teachers remain in the classroom longer. 
In addition, Stevens and Dial (1993) found that participants’ reasons for choosing 
an alternative program are not always related to the desire to teach. Some simply 
want a change from a present job or have no other job options. It is interesting to 
note, though, that when asked about plans for the future, the younger teachers 
were more likely to state that they were not sure about continuing. 

While descriptions of programs constitute a large part of the literature (for an 
overview, see Holmes, 2001), there has also been a trend in recent years toward 
empirical studies that compare teachers from alternative programs with those from 
traditional programs. These studies address various issues: attitudes and beliefs 
(Ackley. Balaban & Pascarelli, 1999), principals' perceptions (Fenwick & Pierce, 
2001 ), teacher concerns (Truell, 1999), classroom management (Martin & Shoho, 
1 999), satisfaction with field experience (Shoho & Martin, 1 999), alienation (Turley 
& Nakai, 1999), teacher adaptation to student diversity (Sawyer, 2000), and so 
forth. Undoubtedly for both groups of teachers the most important question is that 
of teacher effectiveness. As ATP programs continue to provide teachers employed 
on temporary certificates with the opportunity to earn full certification, concerns 
about quality expressed early on by organizations such as the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education remain (Williamson, 1984). Wise and 
Darling-Hammond (1992), for example, adamantly oppose allowing anyone not 
fully certified to teach and propose attracting more nontraditional students through 
post-baccalaureate programs instead. Leibbrand (2000) also shares this prefer- 
ence for post-baccalaureate programs overseen by accredited institutions. 

When it comes to providing evidence to substantiate arguments for or against 
ATP, it seems that for every finding, there is another one to contradict it. For 
example, Wilson (1991) found ATP candidates to have deficiencies in subject 
matter knowledge, while Klagholz’s (2001 ) findings indicate higher certification 
test scores. In addition to the existence of contradictory findings, conclusions by 
one party have been reviewed and criticized by another for various reasons. For 
example, Lutz and Hutton's study (1989) claiming that ATP produces good teach- 
ers was scrutinized by Neumann (1994) and found to lack the appropriate 
information to enable the authors to have reached their conclusion. So who is 
right? To say the least, the conflicting results indicate that findings about one 
program cannot be generalized for another, as there are too many variables. It 
seems likely that as long as there are ATP programs, differences in opinion will 
remain part of the debate. Furthermore, the tendency to use statewide performance 
data obscures the differences between programs and thus is not helpful in identify- 
ing quality alternative programs. 
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For those interested in improving ATP programs to provide a viable option 
that assures quality teacher preparation and good performance results, we need 
sound, comparative empirical studies that focus on the ultimate outcome, student 
achievement. Positive performance results that indicate no qualitative differences 
between traditional and alternative programs (Miller, McKenna, & McKenna, 
1998; Goldhaber & Brewer, 2000) can then be used to validate each program and 
should also provide clues as to what combination of characteristics works for ATP. 
Corbin (1992), while highly critical of ATP programs, nevertheless, concludes 
that, “educators need to begin to make qualitative distinctions between the kinds 
of ACPs (Alternative Certification Programs) that hold promise and those that do 
harm” (p. 244). However, as long as demand exceeds supply, administrators, 
such as the one quoted by Weichel (1999, p. 21), will hire teachers who are not 
fully certified. 

Description of the Program 

At Kennesaw State University the alternative teacher preparation program 
in foreign language education (FLED) began in 1995-96 in response to the critical 
need for certified foreign language teachers in Georgia and at the request of the 
indiv idual then in charge of teacher certification at the Georgia Professional Stan- 
dards Commission (PSC). At first there were very few alternative preparation 
candidates, but gradually the word spread among teachers, and the program began 
to grow. Today foreign language education faculty work with approximately 60 to 
65 candidates at any given time. Many of these teachers completed their baccalau- 
reate and graduate education outside the United States and are experienced 
professionals. Others are changing careers. The program’s target audience is, how- 
ever, limited to foreign language teachers employed on a temporary certificate 
(provisional certificate, intern certificate, conditional certificate, or professional 
educator permit). The sole requirement for entry into the program is that candi- 
dates have a valid contract with a Georgia school system, which, in turn, means 
that they have passed the criminal background check and have either passed the 
Praxis II subject field examination or obtained a rating of “Advanced" or higher 
on the Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI) of the American Council on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), thus guaranteeing, prior to their entry into the 
classroom, a minimum level of proficiency in the target language that might coun- 
terbalance their lack of teaching experience. Those entering the program under 
the auspices of the Georgia PSC-approved alternative preparation program (Geor- 
gia TAPP) must have a bachelor’s degree in their teaching field and a passing 
score on PRAXIS I (or acceptable SAT, ACT, or GRE scores). In addition, they 
must maintain a minimum 2.75 grade point average in conformity with standards 
established by the KSU College of Education, and pass the Praxis II within their 
first year of teaching. The fact that candidates must have an undergraduate major 
in the chosen teaching field when they enter the classroom is seen by the PSC as 
an acceptable substitute in the absence of the Praxis II scores. 
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The ATP program in foreign languages parallels the approved under- 
graduate program in foreign language education that currently exists as part of the 
Professional Teacher Education Unit (PTEU) of Kennesaw State University. It 
does not lead to a second baccalaureate degree and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. For the alternative preparation program in foreign 
language education, the PSC has granted a waiver allowing alternative prepara- 
tion to include languages other than those for which KSU has an approved 
undergraduate degree program. As a result, individuals enrolled in the program 
have been certified in German, Japanese, and Latin, in addition to French and 
Spanish. 

As with any endeavor that does not readily fit an already established and 
recognized format, in this case traditional teacher preparation, program quality is 
an ongoing concern, particularly because one of the most telling critiques of such 
programs is that they offer a “quick fix” from which quality of preparation is 
notably absent. The cornerstone of the KSU model is that it is standards-driven 
and parallels the undergraduate major, thereby avoiding as much as possible any 
diminution in curricular or programmatic rigor. Thus, those alternative prepara- 
tion candidates who do not have the equivalent of a major in the target language 
must also either take the courses for the undergraduate major or provide other 
evidence (standardized examinations, or study or residence abroad, among oth- 
ers) that they have met the program standards in both pedagogy and content area 
as set forth by the PSC. Content area requirements also meet the criteria of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS). Thus, all teacher candi- 
dates recommended by the Kennesaw State University program for “full 
certification” in the state of Georgia are required to satisfy identical standards. 

To meet the standards, traditionally prepared candidates complete a pre- 
scribed program leading to a degree. Those in the alternative preparation track 
already have a degree, have met certain minimum requirements for the “tempo- 
rary” license, and, once enrolled in KSU’s approved program, receive an 
individualized professional development plan, or evaluation letter, that outlines 
their path to “full certification.” Whether former Peace Coips volunteers, civil 
servants, scientists, or teachers of English as a foreign language, they arrive with a 
wealth of personal and professional experience to share with their students, all of 
which must be considered when one is planning their program. These individuals 
do not complete a predetermined number of courses at KSU as do the degree 
candidates, but they must produce evidence that the standards have been met. 
When ATP candidates successfully complete the program prescribed in the evalu- 
ation letter, they may be recommended to the Georgia PSC for certification. 

In addition to academic preparation, a key ingredient in any teacher edu- 
cation program is appropriate mentoring. To date, program faculty members have 
attempted to provide the same mentoring to alternative preparation candidates as 
they do for undergraduate teacher candidates. This task has proved to be difficult 
during semesters in which the ATP candidates are not enrolled in courses, and 
sustained contact, other than e-mail correspondence, is problematic. As a result, 
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beginning in fall 2002, KSU faculty will work on a more formal basis with the 
principal, appropriate staff, and department chair in schools that employ alterna- 
tive preparation candidates newly affiliated with KSU. In this way, the FLED 
faculty will be available to educate and assist the school personnel as everyone 
collaborates to facilitate the success and ultimate retention of these new teachers. 
It is expected that this closer relationship will provide the ATP candidate with an 
additional source of the attentive and sometimes creative listening, moral support, 
and advice that are so important to the process of creating effective teachers. This 
structure does not, however, mean that the necessity for these candidates to satisfy 
program criteria and score well on standardized tests that measure their compe- 
tence in the teaching field will be ignored. 

Program Assessment 

The alternative preparation program in FLED came into existence because of 
external demand rather than as the result of departmental initiatives and, for this 
reason, was never expected to expand to its present size. As numbers have grown, 
a coherent program based on the Georgia PSC standards has emerged, and assess- 
ment is becoming more sophisticated. Originally, there was no difference between 
the assessment of the traditional preparation program and its teacher candidates 
and of the alternative preparation program and its teacher candidates. As long as 
the number of traditional candidates was greater than the number of alternative 
preparation candidates, using identical assessment measures for each group with- 
out any attempt to compare or contrast results from the two “tracks” in teacher 
preparation worked reasonably well. However, by 1998, alternative preparation 
candidates outnumbered traditional teacher candidates. In 1999-2000, the percent- 
age of ATP candidates rose to 70%, a disparity clearly reflected in foreign language 
education courses. By 2000-2001, total enrollment in the three non-field-experi- 
ence FLED courses offered was 62. Of the 62, 77.4% were ATP candidates. Fall 
semester 2002 data, however, depart from this trend. ATP candidate enrollment in 
the two non-field-experience FLED courses offered every fall declined to 60%. 
The increased enrollment in the traditional program parallels the overall growth 
experienced by the University: 58 students in the fall of 2002, in contrast to 62 in 
the fall and spring semesters of the academic year 2001-2002. 

As Kennesaw State University began to comply with the SACS and Univer- 
sity System of Georgia (USG) mandate to assess programs and to report the findings, 
and faculty began to scrutinize program outcomes, more than just differences in 
numbers (traditional vs. nontraditional) began to emerge. Those in the alternative 
preparation group were, and remain, more specific in their expectations because 
they are already employed as full-time teachers and thus are dealing with students 
on a daily basis. Not surprisingly, many of their demands center around the need 
for immediate solutions to classroom management and discipline. The under- 
graduates, on the other hand, prefer to focus more on content and delivery of the 
material. The obvious and ideal solution would be to separate the two groups in 
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all coursework in foreign language education. Budget constraints and the need to 
generate more credit hours per course make the creation of two groups impossible 
at the present time. Yet. because all candidates must demonstrate that they meet 
the same standards, a partial resolution of the difficulty has been to emphasize that 
they are all participating in a standards-based program and will be evaluated and 
eventually recommended for certification depending upon whether or not they 
have met the standards. 

Therefore, all teacher candidates complete the prescribed “approved program.” 
Because the ATP candidates are already employed as teachers in a school setting, 
guidelines recognize that, as with foreign language proficiency, “seat time” in a 
class is not the most critical factor. But the fact that they are already employees of 
a school district and have in some cases been teaching 2 or more years when they 
decide to seek full licensure/certification complicates the assessment process. In 
addition, approximately 50% are non-native speakers of English who have com- 
pleted all or most of their schooling in their home country and who have little or 
no experience with schooling in this country. Few have majored in a language, in 
linguistics, or in literature in their home country. As a result, both the curriculum 
and the assessment plan for the program have presented major challenges, and 
over time some general concerns have emerged as a result of both formal and 
informal assessment. 

The first concern is the language proficiency of the candidates, both in English 
and occasionally in the target language (TL). Language deficiencies, if they exist, 
are present when the candidate enters the program and reveal themselves in class 
assignments completed in the TL or in English. Bearing in mind that the FLED 
faculty must certify that individuals have met all the standards prescribed by the 
PSC, the “Policies and Procedures” document that candidates receive as an 
enclosure to their official evaluation letter now includes a stipulation that the FLED 
faculty reserve the right to require that candidates enhance their English or target 
language skills as a condition for the final recommendation for certification. In 
addition, for non-native speakers of English, the initial interview is conducted in 
English, thus providing a preliminary assessment of English language proficiency. 
The same provision, however, would be difficult to implement for the target 
language because the faculty do not speak all of the languages represented in the 
program. Therefore, we must rely on coursework and the expertise of colleagues 
to evaluate proficiency levels in languages other than French, German, or Spanish. 

As mentioned above, both the undergraduate program in teacher education 
and the alternative preparation program are standards-based. In the case of for- 
eign languages, this designation means that the program must address standards 
established by the Georgia PSC in the teaching field and also in the professional 
education sequence (< http://www. gapsc.com/mles.asp >). These standards are 
tied to the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines (< http://wwav.actfl.org >), and to the 
Georgia Department of Education’s Quality Core Curriculum (QCC) in Foreign 
Languages (< http://www.gadoe.org > or < wavw.glc.kl2.ga.us >). The latter are 
based upon the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines and have been revised to incorpo- 
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rate the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 2 1st Century (National 
Standards in Foreign Language Education Project [NSFLEP], 1999). In addition, 
the National Foreign Language Standards Collaborative, in conjunction with 
ACTFL, has designed standards for foreign language teacher education programs 
that were presented to the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion (NCATE) and approved on October 19, 2002. These standards are now being 
incorporated into the traditional and alternative teacher preparation programs. 

Furthermore, the FLED program is part of the Professional Teacher Educa- 
tion Unit (PTEU) at Kennesaw State University and, therefore, incorporates 
elements of the Unit’s overall assessment plan and strategies, in which evaluation 
of teacher work samples and assessment of teacher impact on student learning 
play an increasingly important role. The continuous assessment plan of the PTEU, 
combined with program assessment information compiled for a comprehensive 
self-study report for the FLED program, dictated several changes in the way ATP 
candidates are evaluated. For example, formative evaluations of coursework are 
reported at the end of the term and placed in the candidates’ advisement folders. 
Candidates also submit a self-evaluation to be added to the advisement file after 
each course. The final summative evaluation of each candidate is built around the 
professional portfolio evaluated by the FLED faculty according to predetermined 
criteria, which are available to alternative preparation candidates when they re- 
ceive the guidelines for preparation of their portfolios. Results of the portfolio 
evaluation will then provide data for program assessment beyond general infor- 
mation about the number of candidates completing the program, awards won by 
program completers, and the percentage of candidates who continue in the profes- 
sion for more than 3 to 5 years after certification. The essential point in all the data 
collection and analysis is that it be designed to provide information to help im- 
prove the program, thereby ensuring that its “graduates” are competent in their 
teaching field and reassuring skeptics that the appropriate quality indicators have 
been respected. 

Currently there are four major assessment points in the program. The first is 
the entry point for Kennesaw State University, which requires that all ATP candi- 
dates be employed, teaching full-time in an accredited P-12 institution. Because 
their credentials have already been evaluated by the PSC, candidates receive tem- 
porary teaching certificates. FLED faculty in turn evaluate their records and draw 
up the required professional development plan outlining the program requirements. 
Ideally, candidates begin by taking Second Language Acquisition (FLED 3303), a 
requirement that allows the instructor to complete a mid-term and final evaluation 
that will, when necessary, alert members of the FLED faculty to potential prob- 
lems, including deficiencies in English or target language skills. FLED 3303 is 
thus the second assessment point. The third arrives in the Methods, Materials, and 
Curriculum courses (FLED 4410 and FLED 4412) that begin to afford a perspec- 
tive on the candidates' ability to write effective lesson and unit plans and to assess 
student learning, their capacity to analyze and reflect upon their own teaching, and 
their potential to become active members of the profession. These major assess- 
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merit points are overseen by the FLED faculty, who are the individuals respon- 
sible for the quality and professional integrity of the program and who must request 
that the College of Education recommend candidates for “‘full certification.” 

The final assessment point has been, and will remain, the teaching internship 
or practicum (FLED 4498), which replaces student teaching. It must consist of 
one academic year of full-time teaching, supervised and evaluated by a member of 
the FLED faculty. It was designed specifically to meet the needs of alternative 
preparation candidates and is offered exclusively to this group. Reactions from 
candidates have been uniformly positive, and those individuals supervised by FLED 
faculty are still teaching. However, because of scarce resources in the department 
and the provision that staff development credit may be used to satisfy the Georgia 
PSC standards, this internship is now often completed under the supervision of the 
school district in which the candidate is employed. Depending upon the district, 
assessment data and overall progress reports during the internship may not be sent 
to KSU. 

As our reporting requirements to the PTEU and ultimately to NCATE and the 
PSC become more stringent, we will need more information on these teaching 
internships. Rather than ask the districts to transmit something to us, we have 
decided to require that all candidates, not just those enrolled in the Kennesaw 
State University practicum, complete and present a professional teaching portfo- 
lio upon completion of the internship. In addition, they will be asked to obtain a 
letter of recommendation from an appropriate school official (principal, assistant 
principal for instruction, etc.) prior to our requesting that the candidate be recom- 
mended for the clear renewable teaching certificate. We anticipate that the 
professional teaching portfolio as well as an administrative endorsement will en- 
sure a more uniform assessment of candidates' skills and knowledge prior to our 
making a recommendation for certification. 

The use of a portfolio as the summative assessment to be submitted at the end 
of the program parallels requirements for all undergraduate programs in teacher 
education at KSU. Because our programs and, therefore, our candidates will be 
evaluated according to specific performance outcomes, we must first ask if they 
have the basic content and pedagogical knowledge. The next question asks if their 
students are learning. For each of these questions we must also ask, “How do we 
know?” and “How did we find out?” The evaluation checklist and comment form 
completed on a course-by-course basis by the instructor provides quantifiable data 
essential to the assessment process. 

The end-of-program portfolio presentation, required of all alternative prepa- 
ration candidates, represents a major revision of the program assessment plan. It 
is expected to begin as a developmental portfolio produced to satisfy assignments 
in individual courses and to evolve into a professional portfolio by the time candi- 
dates have completed the program. For this final version, candidates will be 
expected to construct portfolios in such a way that they demonstrate their abilities 
in the classroom, particularly the ways in which they have been able to encourage 
student learning and document positive results. It should stand as evidence that 
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candidates are critical thinkers, problem solvers (i.e., able to determine how to 
solve the portfolio puzzle), and productive and active members of a professional 
community who are able to develop analytical (i.e., higher level thinking) skills in 
their students and help set them on a path to become thoughtful and productive 
members of a global society. Finally, the portfolio must be submitted in an elec- 
tronic format, thereby providing additional evidence that candidates have met the 
Georgia Technology Standards for Educators. 

Candidates also have the opportunity to evaluate the program, although they 
more readily provide written end-of-course comments than return a comprehen- 
sive survey about the effectiveness of the overall program. Unsolicited feedback 
has been uniformly positive and emphasizes the responsiveness of the faculty to 
their needs. The fact that the number of candidates continues to grow and that 
many drive 30 to 50 miles to KSU after school when there are other opportunities 
closer to their school, is, we believe, a positive indicator corroborated by their 
end-of-course evaluations. 

To date, the assessment plan for the alternative preparation program has been 
largely a leam-by-doing exercise. The abundant literature on alternative prepara- 
tion in all its guises is notably silent about foreign languages. The same is true for 
the literature on the use of portfolios as an assessment tool. However, just as alter- 
native preparation is becoming a regular fixture on the landscape of American 
higher education, so too are portfolios. Their successful use in individual courses 
augurs well for their implementation as a summative evaluation. 

Thoughts for the Future 

The Secretary of Education of the United States, Rod Paige (2002), and other 
prominent individuals from the private and public sectors have criticized tradi- 
tional teacher preparation programs, labeling them inadequate at best and citing 
data that indicate that traditionally prepared teachers are not competent in their 
teaching fields (Keller & Galley, 2002). Critics claim that inadequate training of 
traditionally prepared teachers is reflected in the achievement gap between major- 
ity and minority students, hence the “No Child Left Behind" legislation signed by 
President Bush on January 8, 2002 (< http://www.nochildleftbehind.gov > and 
<http:// www.ed.gov>). Accountability in all its manifestations is advanced as a 
solution to the ills facing public education in the United States, and teachers in 
particular must be held responsible for what they do in the classroom. The Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education is concerned with measuring 
not only the teacher candidate’s knowledge of the teaching field but also how 
much the teacher candidates’ students learn as a result of the instruction they re- 
ceive. Standards-based programs have become the norm in P-12 and postsecondary 
education, as evidenced by the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 
21st Century (NSFLEP, 1999) and related documents produced by professional 
organizations of language teachers. And, as if all this were not enough, the nation 
is facing a formidable teacher shortage in all disciplines. Furthermore, in the state 
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of Georgia, all the postsecondary institutions combined do not graduate enough 
foreign language education majors to satisfy the growing demand from the schools. 
Consequently, school districts are hiring individuals who have target language 
proficiency but little or no preparation for teaching. Once hired, many look to 
K.SU to help them become fully certified. This factor alone will ensure that non- 
traditional routes to certification are here to stay. As Chappclle and Eubanks (2001) 
state. “Alternative education represents the changing face of public education'' (p. 
314). 

Given the fact that alternative preparation of teachers is not going to disap- 
pear in the near future, the profession must recognize some basic principles. First, 
the individuals who enter the foreign language profession with any type of tempo- 
rary certificate bring a rich linguistic, cultural, and professional background with 
them. The alternative program must not ignore either their strengths or their weak- 
nesses. Second, the program must consider the qualifications they bring with them 
and structure their individual program of study accordingly. The needs of an expe- 
rienced teacher from Bolivia are quite different from those of an accountant who 
has decided to change professions or an international banker who has retired, but 
who 25 years ago completed all requirements other than student teaching in an 
undergraduate foreign language education program. The one qualification they 
generally share, however, is sufficient command of the target language to allow 
them to satisfy the language proficiency requirements. 

The third component is appropriate mentoring in the school setting, perhaps 
the weakest link in the sequence leading to full certification. The faculty cannot 
entirely compensate for a school’s inattention to the needs of teachers employed 
under temporary licenses. Indeed, given the vastly different environments from 
one school to the next, it is remarkable that so many are still teaching and commit- 
ted to the profession. Since 1995, Kennesaw State University has recommended 
85 individuals for the clear renewable certificate in French, German, Japanese, or 
Spanish. By contrast, KSU has graduated a total of 36 traditionally prepared stu- 
dents in foreign language education in the same period. 

The most striking statistic in the last 7 years is the number of traditionally 
prepared foreign language teachers graduating from institutions of the University 
System of Georgia. The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
data for FY 2000 indicated that all 34 institutions granted a total of 181 Bachelor 
of Arts degrees in languages, literatures, and linguistics. This figure includes 107 
in Spanish, 37 in French, and the remaining 37 in other modern and classical 
languages. Only 22 diplomas in foreign language education were awarded in pub- 
lic institutions in Georgia in FY 2000 (see “Program Review” at <http:// 
www.ir.kennesaw.edu/prog>). This is a pattern established over the last 20 years 
that will continue indefinitely, just as will the rising demand for foreign language 
instruction. 

Alternative preparation has become a permanent feature of teacher prepara- 
tion. Although it does have its disadvantages, considering the shortage of teachers, 
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school districts will surely continue to hire “uncertified” personnel. It is therefore 
our responsibility as teacher educators to work with these new teachers to ensure 
that “qualified” teachers are in the classroom. The data from Kennesaw State Uni- 
versity clearly point to alternative preparation as a vital part of the future of foreign 
language education in Georgia. Given the rate at which universities are preparing 
P-12 foreign language teachers at the undergraduate level, it is obvious that if 
foreign language instruction has any hope of survival, it depends in part upon the 
profession’s ability to develop, implement, assess, and sustain viable alternative 
preparation programs for teachers. Otherwise, when school districts can find nei- 
ther certified foreign language teachers nor avenues to enable candidates to pursue 
alternative certification, they will simply eliminate world languages from the cur- 
riculum. The present solution, however, is to hire “uncertified” teachers. It is our 
job to play a role to help ensure their success. 
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Abstract 



This article describes the model for a Group Study Abroad Project 
to Peru for K-12 teachers of Spanish that took place during the summer 
of 2001. The model has a pre-travel, overseas, and post-travel compo- 
nent. All three are described, with special emphasis on the program exit 
evaluation and the participants ' reactions one year later. Participants 
were generally positive about their experience, but some expressed a 
need for more preparation in creating thematic units. Selected units are 
described in the appendices along with Web site references where read- 
ers can find complete lesson plans and e-mail addresses of authors. 



Background 

Spanish is the second language of the western hemisphere after English and 
the most frequently taught language in U.S. schools. The standards-based curricu- 
lum outlined in the “Alabama Course of Study: Foreign Languages'’ (Alabama 
State Dept, of Education, 1998) for elementary through secondary levels recom- 
mends that students be exposed to all areas of the Spanish-speaking world. Most 
current textbooks also attempt to expose students to various cultures; however, 
most teachers' knowledge of Hispanic cultures is limited to a few countries. They 
may have had an immersion experience in Spain, Mexico, or possibly even Costa 
Rica, but it is the rare teacher who has had opportunities to travel and study else- 
where in the Spanish-speaking world. Pern, with its geographical contrasts and its 
diverse population, provides an excellent location for teachers to study the Andean 
regions of South America. Lima, in particular, is a melting pot of races and a 
metropolitan area rich in indigenous, European, Asian, and African influences. In 
addition, the reasonable proximity of deserts, mountains, and rain forests provides 
opportunities for one to experience the geographical diversity of the region. How- 
ever, most teachers know little about Peru, have never traveled there, and lack 
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authentic materials from this area to enrich their curriculum. For this reason the 
Foreign Language Education program in the Department of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing at Auburn University proposed to take a group of elementary, middle, and 
high school teachers of Spanish to Peru for a 5-week immersion experience dur- 
ing June and July, 2001 . The proposal was accepted, and the funds were provided 
by the Fulbright-Hays Group Project Abroad program. 

The research to support the model described herein is mostly related to im- 
proving proficiency. Generally, teacher proficiency in a foreign language has been 
shown to improve significantly after a study-abroad experience (Rissel, 1995; 
Lafayette, 1987; Millman, 1988); however, such improvement is more likely to be 
significant at the intermediate levels than for speakers at advanced levels or above 
because of the increasingly larger gains necessary to move up the ACTFL rating 
scales beyond the intermediate level (Milleret, Stansfield, & Kenyon, 1991). In 
RisseTs description of a Seminar in Mexican Culture and Language Instruction, 
she quotes the New York State Association of Foreign Language Teachers Task 
Force (1991), which emphasizes the importance of contextualizing instruction with 
“materials that are actually used by members of the target culture in their everyday 
lives’' (p. 5). Improved cross-cultural effectiveness and teaching effectiveness for 
teachers in general can often best be achieved by living abroad. In October 1989 
the American Association of Teachers of French (AATF) published a special is- 
sue of The French Review, “The Teaching of French: A Syllabus of Competence,” 
and these guidelines provide the following definition of cultural competence: 

Cultural competence is based on the concept of a culture as an or- 
ganic whole made up of values, a grid through which one sees the world, 
habits of thought and feeling, and habits of interacting w ith certain social 
institutions and customs. The present evolution of a culture is strongly 
influenced by its past, including its proud achievements. 

Cultural competence can best be defined as a combination of three 
interrelated parts: the sociolinguistic ability to communicate, certain ar- 
eas of knowledge, and certain informed attitudes. 

Cultural competence does include a body of knowledge and atti- 
tudes that supplements the understanding of a single culture area and its 
component societies. To be more than an amateur observer, one needs to 
know' how to relate the heterogeneous surface manifestations to underly- 
ing core elements, (p. 14) 

Objectives 

With the aforementioned research and definitions in mind, the project director 
organized the seminar in Peru based on four objectives. The first was to provide 
opportunities for participants to improve their level of proficiency in Spanish. To 
address this objective, we provided homestays in Lima, 4 weeks of intensive ex- 
posure to Spanish during classes at the Pontificia Universidad Catolica del Peru, 
and Spanish-speaking guides for all excursions. 
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Our second objective was to give participants opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with Peru and its culture. To accomplish this objective, we organized a 
pre-travel workshop that provided teachers with an overview of Peruvian history 
and politics. At Catholic University, professors offered a series of mini-courses 
that covered such fields as history, education, literature, music, and authentic foods 
of Pern. Participants also visited the three regions of Pern: the coast, the sierra, 
and the rain forest. 

The third objective was to provide opportunities for teachers to collect au- 
thentic materials to be integrated into interdisciplinary thematic units. During one 
pre-travel seminar, the program director introduced the curriculum development 
component of the project. Participants viewed sample thematic units and discussed 
ideas for topics to research before their arrival in Lima. Once in Peru, participants 
independently searched for authentic materials that would be appropriate for their 
topic. These materials were then purchased with funds provided by the grant. 

The fourth objective was to encourage teachers to improve their observa- 
tional skills, specifically to observe the products and practices of Peruvian culture, 
and to guide them in discovering for themselves the underlying perspectives that 
may have led to the creation of the products and the behaviors observed in the 
target culture. During the aforementioned weekend seminar, the director helped 
participants to understand methods for identifying values and cultural assump- 
tions that drive behaviors in both the native and the target cultures. While living in 
Pern, the participants read texts that focused on a variety of cultural topics, for 
example, the use of household space. From these readings and their personal ob- 
servations, participants reflected on cultural similarities and differences in their 
daily journals. 

Implementation 

The 13 finalists consisted of three African-Americans, one Cuban-American, 
one Spaniard, and seven Anglos ranging in age from 23 to 51. In addition, these 
teachers represented private and public schools as well as urban, suburban, and 
rural areas of Alabama and Georgia. The diversity of the group was probably one 
of its greatest strengths. 

The pre-travel component consisted of two weekend seminars. In the first of 
these the participants received a general overview of Peruvian geography, history, 
politics, economics, and cultural perspectives. In the second seminar, the program 
director focused on the curriculum development component of the project. She 
introduced the participants to ethnographic approaches for exploring culture in 
the foreign language classroom as well as methods for developing thematic units. 
The purpose of these units was to provide students opportunities to interact with 
authentic texts and material culture. In addition, the director introduced partici- 
pants to methods for creating reading instruction, an integral part of thematic unit 
preparation. 

The in-country component consisted of formal instruction that took place at 
Catholic University, excursions to explore the diversity of Lima, travel to the three 
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distinct geographic regions of Peru, and homestay experiences designed to expose 
participants to daily life in Lima. Further information concerning details of the 
program is available on the program director’s Web site, <www.aubum.edu/ 
~bariyms/fulbright/index.html>. 

The post-travel component was an ongoing process that required teachers to 
use their materials in their own classrooms during the academic year 200 1 -02. As 
a kind of action research, teachers were asked to reflect upon the relative success 
or lack of success of their units as appropriate instructional materials, to revise 
their units based upon these reflections, and to teach their revised units again in 
2002-03. The first step in the process took place at Auburn University during the 
fall of 2001. In a weekend seminar all participants turned in drafts of their the- 
matic units, presented and distributed selected excerpts from their units, and 
discussed ways to disseminate their work at various conferences and in-service 
workshops. One unit addresses the current political context of Peru and asks stu- 
dents to look at the U.S. and Peruvian census (originals of both are used). Other 
units included the Myths and Legends of Pent, Animals of Pern (for young learn- 
ers), Geography of Peru, Education in the U.S. and in Pern, Foods of Peru (see 
Appendix A), Traditional Peruvian Dances, and Family Roles (see Appendix B). 
The last one was of particular interest to the outside evaluator in that it tackled 
creatively and comparatively issues of poverty, social class, and human needs, 
illustrating through case studies of real families how basic needs dictate given 
behaviors and how those behaviors may differ between cultures. 

During the following year, participants revised their units, incorporating com- 
ments and suggestions from the project director. Final copies of all thematic units 
reside in the Department of Curriculum and Teaching at Auburn University, but 
samples and e-mail addresses for all the authors are available at <www.aubum.edu/ 
~banyms/fulbright/results.html>. As a follow-up to the formal evaluation com- 
pleted during the fall seminar of 2001. participants responded to questions posted 
to a bulletin board on the Web. 

Program Exit Evaluation 

The outside evaluator for the project attended the weekend seminar at Auburn 
University in the fall of 2001, interviewed participants, and administered both an 
open-ended and a quantitative survey to all of them. She reported that overall, 
participants were positive about almost all aspects of their experience. However, 
the one weakness that some participants cited was a feeling of inadequacy in terms 
of curriculum development. 

The in-country immersion experience of living with a family, attending lec- 
tures at Catholic University, and traveling around Pern were also rated very highly 
in the written surveys as well as in the independent survey that Auburn University 
administers to all study-abroad returnees. Because patterns of discontent were al- 
most indiscernible in the surveys, the outside evaluator spoke individually to all 
participants. During these conversations, she realized that the group had coalesced 
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well and had worked out differences in a mature manner, unlike her experience 
with other Group Study Abroad (GSA) projects. She speculated that the extensive 
preplanning with Catholic University and the careful selection process were prob- 
ably keys to the lack of discontent. 

This outside evaluator reported that the project's 13 teacher participants met 
the objectives in differing ways and to differing degrees. All participants reported 
having learned a great deal about the history, geography, culture, politics, and 
economics of Peru. They also felt that the formal instruction received both in the 
orientation seminar and at Catholic University would help them to better present 
an authentic picture of Peru in their own classrooms. Although on the Auburn 
University International Education survey some participants complained of being 
in classes too many hours each day, others concluded that without the extensive 
area studies component, they would not have had the depth of knowledge neces- 
sary to collect appropriate materials or create interdisciplinary thematic units. 

Both the project director and the outside evaluator concluded that the group 
made the least gains in the area of effective cultural observation. For example, 
some complained that lectures were not always as well planned as they could have 
been or that professors in their Spanish classes seemed unwilling to change their 
traditional approach to language teaching in order to accommodate participants’ 
demands for more hands-on activities. These problems as well as differences in 
testing procedures seemed to create stress for some participants. However, with 
some probing from the director, they were able to analyze their reactions and to 
understand that the teachers were behaving in a culturally conditioned manner 
appropriate for a Peruvian university. Nor did they realize that such behavior 
might have resulted from the fact that professors in Peru work at several different 
jobs simultaneously. 

Reflections: One Year Later 

During the summer of 2002, the project director created a bulletin board on 
the Web, where she posted reflective questions in order to collect participant re- 
sponse to the project. Participants' reflections concerning their thematic units varied 
greatly. However, the difference in satisfaction tended to follow two strands. The 
most satisfied teachers were those who were the most familiar with creating their 
own instructional materials via thematic units. Also, teachers of upper-level classes 
found it easier to collect authentic materials that were appropriate for their classes 
than did those who taught lower levels. Teachers of upper-level classes com- 
mented that the authentic reading selections in their units engaged students and 
provided them with opportunities to improve their vocabularies and to learn a 
great deal about Peru. Teachers of lower levels had greater difficulty finding au- 
thentic materials related to a specific topic. Perhaps their lack of knowledge 
concerning the teaching of reading at lower levels contributed to this problem. 
Again, this observation seems to underline the weakness of the program in terms 
of teacher preparation. 
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When participants were asked if the experience in Peru made them more ef- 
fective in the classroom, there was general agreement that it did. One participant 
mentioned that the uniqueness of the experience, the material studied, and its de- 
livery in a Latin American mode had a great deal of impact on his thinking about 
language instruction. He said, “I became acutely aware of my own deficits and 
[was] therefore better able to improve.” Another teacher remarked that in prepar- 
ing her thematic unit, she was encouraged to use different strategies for reading 
activities. She now understands the importance and value of incorporating differ- 
ent types of reading tasks as well as tasks that require students to react to the text. 
Previously her students tended to translate, but with the inclusion of better tasks, 
her students’ communication skills have improved, and they feel more confident 
in their ability to read. Several teachers mentioned that because of the diversity of 
the group, the shared knowledge among participants helped them to add many 
new and creative ideas to their repertoire. 

Most participants reported that their language skills had improved. The dif- 
ferent contexts in which they had to use their language provided the most important 
reason for improvement, according to several participants. For example, one per- 
son mentioned the time spent with the acompanantes , the native Spanish-speaking 
companions provided by Catholic University. Many others cited their conversa- 
tions with taxi drivers who were frequently highly educated, but unemployed — a 
common problem in Peru, where the economy cannot absorb all of those with 
college degrees. A number of participants felt that their listening ability was greatly 
improved because of the number of hours of listening to area study lectures and to 
Spanish videos in classrooms, “where they had to block out all of the noise pollu- 
tion from the reverberations off the walls.” Even those who began the experience 
with a high level of proficiency said that they learned many new words used ex- 
clusively in the Andean region. One person referred to “those wonderful *ch’ 
words” that have been absorbed into Spanish from the indigenous languages of 
the region. Even those who felt their language skills had reached a plateau felt 
revitalized by using their language in the target environment. 

Participants were in total agreement concerning the increased knowledge they 
now have with respect to various aspects of Peruvian culture. One aspect fre- 
quently mentioned related to education. Some participants reported that lectures 
on education, as well as visits to various schools, both private and public, helped 
them to develop a broad perspective of the educational system. All participants 
expressed their new-found understanding of Peru in different ways. The follow- 
ing observation seems to sum up the feelings of all the participants with respect to 
their understanding of Peru: 

It would have been impossible for my understanding of Peru not to have 
improved on our adventure. I suppose that statement speaks both to the 
wealth of my ignorance and the value of this opportunity. And yet all 1 
gained by planning and determination pales compared to what I learned 
by happenstance, by being present. 
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Another participant follows in the same vein: “Culture is a concept that can never 
be fully understood without the opportunity to absorb it. I’m glad to have had the 
opportunity to absorb just the tip of the iceberg." 

Director's Suggestion 

As director of the project, I think the criteria created for selecting finalists 
served us well; however, it might have been useful for us to have known more 
about our applicants’ knowledge of theory and instructional design during the 
selection process. For example, we had one participant whose proficiency in Spanish 
was at the intermediate-low level, a fact that led to considerable frustration for this 
person in Spanish classes at Catholic University. This problem was not unex- 
pected: however, the same person had received an alternative teaching certificate 
and, therefore, little preparation in methods of teaching foreign languages. The 
arrangements we had made did not allow for such individual differences. There- 
fore, to improve the process, I would suggest a follow-up telephone interview 
with all finalists and alternates in order to gather more information as to their 
potential for professional development and leadership. 

An extremely useful experience for all the participants was our visit to the 
American Embassy, where we were given an excellent orientation and many use- 
ful suggestions concerning safety precautions. This visit, arranged and coordinated 
with help from the Fulbright Commission in Lima, should be a suggested excur- 
sion for all Group Study Abroad projects. This project tried to include the 
participation of acompanantes\ however, this aspect of the program could have 
been better organized with more opportunities for the acompanantes and the Ameri- 
cans to interact and to explore the city. The acompanantes were students at Catholic 
University majoring in the teaching of English or Spanish as a Foreign Language. 
Perhaps, a different population might have had more free time and more extensive 
knowledge in order to help participants find the materials for their units as well as 
to give them a more balanced view of the city. 

Finally, I would suggest that more time be set aside during the in-country 
component to help part icipants with the preparation of their units. There were two 
blocks of 2 hours each set aside for supervised work on units during the last week 
of classwork at Catholic University. However, participants needed considerably 
more time to discuss reading theory and practical applications. Because they were 
all experienced teachers except for the graduate assistant, I assumed that two ses- 
sions before we left, coupled with appropriate readings, would suffice. However, 
it turned out that most of the participants needed a great deal more help than the 
director had anticipated. Therefore, I would suggest that every week participants 
have at least one 3-hour session to present a text they have chosen and for which 
they have written appropriate instructional activities. Critiques of these activities 
should help all participants to improve their skills. 
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Summary 

This project was developed in order to improve the language proficiency and 
the cultural competence of K-12 Spanish teachers, and we were generally success- 
ful in meeting these goals. Because Peru's culture is strongly influenced by its 
past and the achievements of its indigenous cultures and because the project pre- 
sented Peru's historical past effectively through lectures coordinated with 
excursions to historical sites and museums, participants were able to demonstrate 
increased knowledge in these areas. Because participants encountered a culture 
whose language is a mixture of Spanish and indigenous languages with many 
idiomatic expressions unique to Peru, all of them, even those who had arrived in 
Peru with native or near-native proficiency, were able to enrich their sociolinguisitic 
ability to communicate. However, a high level of cultural competence is unattain- 
able without effective observations that relate the products and practices of a given 
culture to its underlying perspectives. In this respect, participants did not demon- 
strate the growth we would have liked. Most participants gave almost no examples 
in their journals of how underlying “core elements" were driving the behaviors 
they observed. Perhaps they were so intrigued by the culture of Pern that they 
neglected to ask themselves the important question, “Why?" Therefore, future 
Group Study Abroad Programs might seek better ways to help participants ask 
themselves the probing questions necessary to discover the underlying perspec- 
tives that drive culture-bound behaviors. 
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Appendices 

While participants were in Peru, they purchased authentic materials with funds 
granted by the Fulbright-Hays Group Projects Abroad Programs. Upon their re- 
turn to the United States, they completed thematic units and submitted them to the 
project director for approval. The units described on the next pages have all been 
edited by the project director and her graduate teaching assistants for publication 
at <www.auburn.edu/~barryms/tlilbright/index.html>. Those interested in view- 
ing complete lesson plans and texts will find samples by perusing the 
aforementioned URL. 

Appendix A 



Foods of Peru 
Beatriz Gaston Skeens 

This unit, appropriate for Spanish II or III, includes a short story, “En las 
Punas,” a legend about the origin of the potato, advertisements from Peruvian 
grocery stores, and a set of Peruvian recipes. All texts are accompanied by a vari- 
ety of instructional activities. 

“En las Punas, " is a children's story written by the Centro de Documentation 
en Information de Literatura Infantil. Through the story, the students will visual- 
ize the way of living for a family in the “Punas,” the cold, Andean regions of Pern. 
The story depicts family life, shared work, a love for animals, frugal foods, and 
the beauty of nature within the context of the Andean culture. The students will 
predict, paraphrase, analyze vocabulary and grammar, answer questions about the 
story, compare and contrast the lives of the people of the sierra and their own, as 
well as write their own story. The teacher will set the time for the lesson, 2 days or 
more, depending on the students' knowledge of vocabulary. 

“El origen de la papa,” is a legend passed down through generations of people 
living in the Andean region of Peru. The instruction that accompanies this legend 
is designed to review the preterite and imperfect and to help students locate the 
grammatical subjects in a reading that relies principally on synonyms and bridg- 
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ing inferences to maintain cohesion. In addition, students will discuss the ways 
they like to eat potatoes utilizing an information exchange task. 

Shopping for groceries in Peru provides pictures and advertisements of real 
grocery stores and typical Peruvian foods. Students discuss healthy eating habits 
with the use of a food pyramid. They also keep a log in Spanish of their eating 
habits for a week. Students use the Internet to look up monetary exchange rates 
and to calculate exchanging their dollars into soles. Finally, students shop for a 
week’s worth of groceries for a Peruvian family. Additional advertisements can 
be found at <www.ewong.com>, where E. Wong’s, one of the largest chains of 
grocery stores in Peru, maintains a site where patrons can shop on line. 

For the section on Peruvian cooking, “La cocina peruana,” the author uses 
recipes from a Peruvian cookbook in order to enable students to develop cultural 
awareness while increasing language skills. Students recognize and use food vo- 
cabulary specific to four Peruvian recipes. After the teacher and students 
demonstrate one of the recipes, students read the remainder of the recipes and 
complete a variety of vocabulary-building exercises that provide guided interac- 
tion with the text. They also decide such things as which recipe is the easiest to 
prepare, the most complicated to prepare, the costliest to prepare, and so forth. 
Finally, they explore the Internet for Peruvian recipes and cook for the class. Some 
Internet sources for student recipes are <www.perucultural.org.pe>, 
<www. elcomercioperu.com. pe>, and <www.caretas.com.pe>. 



Appendix B 



La familia peruana 
Rebecca Layle Brooking 

This unit is appropriate for Spanish IV or V and is particularly useful for an 
International Baccalaureate (IB) program. The Peruvian family is an anthropo- 
logical theme that engages students in instructional activities involving a number 
of other disciplines: reading, science and health, art, math, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, and music. Of course, all texts and activities are in the target language. 

In Lesson #1, students define what it means to be a family and identity the 
roles and responsibilities they associate with the idea of family. They put together 
a collage of Peruvian families with pictures provided by the teacher. In small groups 
students develop a mutually accepted definition of family, using questions pro- 
vided by the teacher as a guide. Collaboratively, students and teacher categorize 
their ideas and create a chart, graph, or picture to summarize succinctly the ideas 
of each group. Using Maslow’s (1998) “Hierarchy of Needs,” students decide 
how the family, as a unit, can help individuals meet these needs. As a continuing 
task, students begin a journal related to what they are learning in this unit. For the 
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first entry in their journal, students choose two of the needs listed on Maslow’s 
Hierarchy and explain how their own families help them to meet those needs. 

In Lesson #2 students gain an understanding of the variety of physical envi- 
ronments in Peru, and how these different environments affect the ways in which 
families meet their needs. Using a large map of Peru, the teacher talks about the 
three main geographical regions in Peru: la selva [tropical rainforest], la sierra 
[the Andes mountains], and la costa [the coast]. She describes the climate, the 
distinctive geographical features, the resources, and so forth. Resources for this 
lesson are readily available on the Internet and in books and magazines. Students 
hypothesize as to how families living in these three distinct geographical environ- 
ments might meet their basic needs. The class divides into three groups, with each 
group responsible for one geographical region. Students decide which of their 
hypotheses have been confirmed, which seem to be incorrect, and which are still 
not answered. Each group will present its findings to the class. The journal entry 
for this lesson presents two options. Students may write a summary describing 
how families in each of the three regions meet their basic needs, or they may 
develop a hypothesis concerning one of their unanswered questions and do re- 
search to find the answer(s). 

The purpose of Lesson #3 is for students to become acquainted with three 
Peruvian families in the vicinity of Lima through pictures and a description of 
their daily routines. Before reading the Spanish texts, students fill in a chart with 
information about their own family’s daily routine. On this chart they must men- 
tion what each family member does at designated hours during the day. Again the 
class divides into three groups, and each group receives a reading about one of 
three Peruvian families that they will describe to the rest of the group. First, stu- 
dents scan the reading, highlighting a few action words; then they read their selection 
using the “dictionary” (a teacher-created reading aid) as needed. With this dictio- 
nary, students problem solve to find the correct meaning by deciding which of 
four possible definitions does not fit a family of words or phrases (see Smith, 
1981). The definition will be the one that does not belong in the same family of 
words, as in the example below. 

Una combi es ... [A combi is ...] 

a. un vegetal pequeiio [a small vegetable] 

b. u nafmta pequeiia [a small fruit] 

c. un postre pequeiio [a small dessert] 

d. un autobus pequeiio [a small bus] 

After reading the text, students complete a chart for their Peruvian family 
similar to the one they previously created for their own family. Students refer to 
Maslow's (1998) “Hierarchy of Needs" in order to decide whether the Peruvian 
family is meeting those needs, who is helping to meet them, as well as how and 
whether the response to the need is adequate in their opinion. Finally, each group 
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presents their family to the class, being sure to address the required questions in 
their packet. The journal entry for this lesson requires students to describe briefly 
the three Peruvian families presented in class and to choose one in order to make 
comparisons between their own families and the Peruvian family as well as to 
explain what factors they think play a part in the ability of these families to meet 
their needs adequately. 

In Lesson #4, students enjoy two Peruvian songs related to the theme of fam- 
ily: “Hijo” by Alicia Maguiha and “Amor de madre” by Los Embajadores Criollos. 
They will discuss the songs in terms of tone, theme, and content and will analyze 
their content with regard to the relationship between mother and child. Students 
listen to “Hijo,” a repetitive song with few verses and with standard vocabulary. 
The teacher asks what their initial impressions are: What is the tone of the song? 
What might it be about? Why do they think so? Students listen to the song again 
and write down words or phrases they understand. With this list on the board, 
students are asked whether their ideas about the theme of the song have changed. 
Then, students read the lyrics of the song and answer true-or-false question about 
the content, and this activity is followed by a final discussion of tone and theme. 
Next students listen to “Amor de madre,” a faster and more complex song, decide 
on first impressions concerning the tone, and make predictions about the content, 
basing their reactions on the tone and the title. During the second and third review 
of the song, students complete a cloze activity, after which potentially difficult 
words are addressed with a dictionary activity. Students listen to the song again 
and come up with emotions that seem to characterize the speaker’s feelings in 
both songs. They must cite evidence from the lyrics to support their choices of 
emotions. The journal entry for this lesson requires that students discuss what 
these two songs say about the strength and importance of the bond between moth- 
ers and their children. 

In Lesson #5, students generate a list of children’s rights on the board and 
develop a title for their list. The teacher introduces the 1989 document developed 
by the United Nations International Convention on the Rights of Children (Flores 
& Porras, 2000, p. 21) and makes a short list of the 10 rights included in that 
document. Students then check to see if any of these appear on the class list. After 
a short discussion of social problems in general, the teacher divides students into 
three groups and assigns each of them a different passage from Nueva cronica del 
Peru, Siglo XX (Macera & Forns, 2000), an ethnographic text that chronicles so- 
cial problems affecting children and their families in Peru. A black-and-white 
drawing for each text illustrates the problem. Each group works through the read- 
ing tasks assigned to their particular text, and afterwards they present their problem 
to the rest of the class, following the guidelines given and proposing solutions. For 
their journal response they choose between two options. They may write a sum- 
mary of the social problems discussed in class or describe their reactions to them. 

For the final lesson, students read a legend from the jungles of Peru, 
“Ayaymama.” The teacher begins with a visualization activity in which she de- 
scribes a scene, while the students listen with their eyes closed. Students then 
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draw a picture of the scene just described to them, and afterwards, they share and 
describe their pictures in small groups. After their visualization activity, students 
read the first section of the story and stop to make a prediction about what will 
happen next. Class members share and discuss these predictions before they con- 
tinue reading the second half of the story: then they check to see if their predictions 
were correct. After reading the entire story, they fill in a story map and try to 
decide what this legend is trying to explain. 

Finally, students create a children's book, using the words from the legend. 
The drawings for the book depict the important events as they appear on their 
story maps. Next they decide which words will go with each drawing and who is 
responsible for making each drawing. Each pair or group does only one page, so 
that the book belongs to the entire class. In their journal responses, students write 
their own endings for the legend. 
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and Intermediate Students 



Carmen Villegas Rogers Tradition (^Technology in Language Teaching 



Janet Flewelling 

Hye-Yeon Lim 

and W. I. Griffith 

Antje Krueger 
Maria J. Amores 



Karen Elkins 

and Robin Boulton 



From Language Lab to Multimedia Lab: 
Oral Language Assessment 

Idiom Instruction Through Multimedia 
and Cultural Concepts 

Online Writing and Reading: Powerful 
Communicative Tools for L2 Acquisition 

Contextualizing Culture: Using Authentic 
Resources to Develop Cultural Awareness 

Project-Based Learning in the Foreign 
Language Classroom 



Claudia Smith Salcedo The Effect of Songs on Text Recall and 

and Lucia Guzzi Harrison Involuntary Mental Rehearsal in Foreign 

Language Learning 



Jacque Bott Van Houten Teacher Academies: Professional 

Development for a Community of Learners 



The Odyssey Continues: Dimension 2001 

T. Bruce Fryer Four Decades of Foreign Language 

Education: Are We Still at Cheese Station N? 



Jean-Louis P. Dassier Teaching Students with the Internet: What 

the Students Want vs. What They Do 

Laura Semones Learning Behind the Screen: 

and Rebecca Chism Computers, Conversations, Communities 

James C. Davidheiser The ABC’s of Total Physical Response Storytelling 

Paula Heusinkveld Understanding Hispanic Culture 

Through Music: The Theme of Nostalgia 
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Francis Achampong Enhancing the Study of International Business, 

and Enrique G. Zapatero Foreign Languages, and the Nonlanguage 

Aspects of Intercultural Communication 

Jean-Louis P. Dassier Formative Foreign Language Program Evaluation 

and William Powell 

New Millennium , New Directions: Dimension 2000 

Heide R. Lomangino A Systematic Approach to Second 



Elizabeth G. Joiner 


Language Vocabulary Instruction 

Listening Training for Language Learners: The 
Tomatis Approach to Second Language Acquisition 


Virginia M. Scott 

and Lara E. Semones 


Thinking Together: Student Interaction 
During the FL Writing Process 


James C. Davidheiser 


The European Union and the Second 
Language Curriculum of the 21 M Century 


Jayne Abrate 


Making Cultural Learning Authentic: Going 
Beyond Stereotype and Anecdote 


David W. Seaman 


Correcting the Problem of Freeze-Frame Cultural 
Stereotyping: Case Study-Martinique 


Carolyn Gascoigne Lally 


Extramural Standards: Foreign Language 
Learning Beyond the Classroom 


Jean-Louis P. Dassier 

and Lee Wilberschied 


A Case Study of Reflection in 
Supervision: Does It Have Any 
Relationship to Interns’ Reflectivity? 



Connections Beyond the Foreign Language Classroom: Dimension *99 
Helene Gresso Intercultural Communities: Rethinking 



and Lara Lomicka 


Celestin Freinet 


John Chaston 


Beyond the Foreign Language: Making 
Connections Through Recorded Oral Histories 


Judith Rusciolelli 


Information into Action: Ideas for the 
Business Language Class 


Susan Wehling 


Service-Learning and Foreign Language 
Acquisition: Working With the Migrant Community 


Lola Hidalgo Calle 
and David Alley 


Paving the Way for a Successful Study 
Abroad Experience: A Cross-Cultural 
Orientation Model 



Ill 



Carolyn Lally Connecting Beyond the Classroom: 

Using the Internet to Conduct 
Independent Study Language Courses 

Clara Krug Academic Alliances and Articulation: 

and Anne Fountain Communicating Across Educational Sectors 

Linda Wallinger Foreign Language Instruction 

and Block Scheduling 



Communications , Cultures , Connections, 

Comparisons , Communities: Dimension ’98 

Maria J. Amores From Rhetoric to Reality: Applying 

and Frank W. Medley, Jr. AATSP Standards to the Spanish Classroom 

Jayne Abrate Standards for Teaching Cultures... and 

the AATF Framework 

Flore Zephir New Directions for the Study of French: Toward 

a Francophone Revolution, Language Choice 
of the New Student Generation 

David J. Shook Accessing Cultural and Linguistic Input from 

FL Literacy Texts in the Beginning Classroom 

Joel Walz Personalizing FL Instruction with 

World Wide Web Home Pages 

Leona B. LeBlanc The Use of Writing Assistant Software: An 

and Rebecca L. Chism Effective Tool in Improving Writing? 

Daniel MacDougall Connecting Content Areas Via Music 

in the Elementary FL Class 

Carolyn Lally Using the National Standards to Improve FL 

Articulation: An Alternative to Placement Exams 



Addressing the Standards for 

Foreign Language Learning: Dimension ’ 97 

Marjorie H. DeWert Developing Tomorrow’s 

and Audrey Heining-Boynton Technology-Using FL Teachers 

Leona LeBlanc FL Placement in Postsecondary 

and Carolyn G. Lally Institutions 

Sheri Spaine Long 

Alice J. Strange 



Pedagogy and the Emerging Spanish Canon 

A French Culture Course in English: 
Strategies and Resources 
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Yoshihiro Tajima A Task-Based Communicative 

and Hiroko Spees Approach in FLES 

Ellen Lorraine Friedrich, Lollie Barbare Strategies in Recruiting and 

Eykyn, and Barbara Owens McKeithan Retaining Students in 

French Classes 

Charlotte Blackmon Small World Language and Culture for 

and Lorene Pagcaliwagan Children: FLEX and the New Standards 




Volumes for 2002 and 2003 are available for purchase at $10 each. 
Previous volumes of Dimension are available for purchase at $5.00 each. 

EIN 23-7027288 

SCOLT Publications 
1 165 University Center 
Valdosta State University 
Valdosta, GA 31698 

Telephone 229 333 7358 http:/Avww.valdosta.edu/scolt/ 

Fax 229 333 7389 Lbradley@valdosta.edu 
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Also Available from SCOLT Publications 

Slick, S. L., & Klein, R. B. (Eds.). (1993). Managing the Foreign Language De- 
partment: A Chairperson 's Primer. Valdosta, GA: Southern Conference on 
Language Teaching. ISBN 1-883640-00-8. LCCN 93-84304. $10.00 prepaid. 

This book focuses on college and university language departments; 
the scope of its contents applies, however, to all levels, K-16. 

Chapters 

What a Liberal Arts College President Expects from a Language Department 

What a Liberal Arts Dean Expects from a Language Department 

What a Liberal Arts Graduate School Dean Expects from a Language Department 

Raison d’etre: Foreign Languages and the Liberal Arts Today 

Administering Graduate Programs 

Recruiting and Hiring Faculty 

Evaluating Faculty 

Motivating Faculty Performance and Encouraging Scholarship 

Employing and Managing Part-Time Faculty in Foreign Languages 

Grantsmanship: Establishing a Process 

Staff Development for Foreign Language Faculty 

Coordinating Foreign Language Graduate Teaching Assistants 

Long-Range Planning, Crisis Intervention. Putting a Department Back on Course 

Chairing the Small Department: Or When You're the Only One 

Purpose and Function of Professional Associations and Meetings: Networking 

Legal Issues: Employment Discrimination, Sexual and Racial Harassment 

Women’s Issues: Sexism, Joint Appointments, and Other Troublesome Matters 

Spaniards vs. Germans vs. French vs. Russians vs. Italians vs. Japanese, etc. 

Teaching Foreign Languages and Literatures: Confrontation. ..or Collaboration 

The Foreign Language Department and the Less Commonly Taught Languages 

The Foreign Language Department and Study Abroad Programs 

Academic and Career Advising for Foreign Language Majors and Minors 

The Chair and Collective Bargaining 

Teaching and Research in Institutions Large and Small 

Public Relations: Evolving Into the “We-Care Attitude of Action” 

Elementary and Intermediate Foreign Language Programs 
The Foreign Language Department and Interdisciplinary Studies 
Managing the Office: No, Secretaries Are Not God, Although They May Seem... 
Foreign Language Departments at Two-Year Schools: The Issues Before Us 
How Long to Stay on the Job: Counting the Gray Hairs 
Additional Items of Importance: What you Really Need to Know, but Didn’t 
Know Enough to Ask. 
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